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Artist or Artisan—Which * 


John Ridington, librarian, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada 


Nothing is more tedious than the 
elaboration of the obvious. On the 
other hand, nothing is sometimes more 
salutary than the stirring up of our 
minds, by way of remembrance, re- 
garding elementary and fundamental 
facts and principles. These we as- 
sume: we take them for granted— 
but how often are we apt to forget 
them? It seems to me a_ good 
thing, at a gathering such as this, 
not merely to interchange ideas as 
to professional technique and meth- 
ods, to discuss library schools and de- 
linquent borrowers, book drives and 
certification, but also to give some con- 
sideration to other things, of which 
those I have mentioned are but the in- 
cidental outgrowths. 

I, therefore, invite you to think with 
me for a little while about librarian- 
ship in some of its more basic 
aspects and relations. It will do none 
of us any harm to spend half an hour in 
reviewing once more the place our 
profession does—or should—occupy in 
the world of life, in analyzing the 
spirit in which we ought to address 
durselves to our work, and in defining 
afresh, that we may adjust anew, our 
relations to the opportunities and the 
responsibilities that work daily affords 
and requires. Let us hope that the 
lack of novelty in whatever shall be 
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said may be at least partially counter- 
balanced by the necessary, if occasion- 
al, need for re-stating some of the 
truths that lie at the very heart of our 
professional life and work. Let us re- 
mind ourselves of the necessity for 
keeping contact with the essential; 
that failure to do this is inevitably 
followed by failure elsewhere, and 
that no new principle in life or con- 
duct has been revealed or formulated 
for centuries. The attitude that men 
and women take to their work is a 
part of the work itself—and work is as 
old as the race. 

The real progress of the world, I 
believe, has been advanced by those 
who have sought to infuse into their 
work a spirit of codperation with the 
worthy and righteous activities of their 
age; who took occasion by the hand, 
and, acting in unison with the unseen 
and spiritual forces that govern the 
minds and sway the souls of men, led 
humanity forward, and moulded it 
nearer the heart’s desire. My own be- 
lief is that whatever contribution. the 
library may make to human progress 
will be very largely determined by the 
temper, the attitude of mind, of those 
engaged therein. “New _ occasions 
bring new duties:” the discovery of 
scientific truths, and their practical ap- 
plication in mechanics, invention and 
organization, from time to time de- 
velop new means of service, new meth- 
ods of making a living. 
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The wise worker prosecutes his 
work in codperation with the spirit of 
his time. He labors in conjunction 
with, and not in opposition to, the 
tendencies, the impulses, of his gen- 
eration. What are these tendencies in 
our present times? Are there among 
them any of which we can take ad- 
vantage? Are there any against which 
we should be on guard? 

Two occur to me, and of them | 
should like to speak. They are tenden- 
cies that are perhaps paramount alike 
in our industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional life. These are the tendencies 
to standardization and specialization. 
At their feet all bow down. To them 
all men do homage. Like Isis and Osi- 
ris of ancient Egypt, they are the twin 
deities of modern worship in Republic 
and Dominion. America’s supremacy 
in industrial undertakings, the pre-em- 
inent position she to-day occupies, is 
very largely due to her early recogt.i- 
tion of the advantages of the methods 
developed in standardizing her prod- 
ucts and specializing in their manu- 
facture. 

Let all these advantages be granted. 
They are necessary to mass production. 
Ford cars and McCormick harvesters 
proclaim to all the earth that no nation 
is as inventive, as systematic, as ener- 
getic. In volume of output, in replace- 
ability and inter-changeability of parts, 
in consequent economies of time and 
money, the sewing machines and the 
automobiles, the typewriters and the 
self-binders, are an object lesson to all 
mankind. They are triumphs of coop- 
erated labor, every one of a multitude 
of hands contributing its own quota to 
thousands—millions—of exactly simi- 
lar finished products. These products 
were designed to fill known and defi- 
nite needs, and they meet the demand 
so well that they have captured the 
market, enlarged the circle of life’s 
conveniences and comforts, and added 
to the national wealth and security. 

Every action, however, has an equal 
and opposite reaction. Every system, 
like every man, has the defects of its 


own qualities. The system of stand- 
ardization is not immune from this im- 
mutable law. Coupled with indisput- 
able advantages on the material side, 
are dangers on the moral and mental. 
The thinking is done by designers, 
specialists in their own line—all that is 
required of the great mass of men is 
that they should be as speedy, as ac- 
curate, as automatic as the labor-sav- 
ing machines they run. They turn 
‘Bolt No. 83’—so many gross a day, 
or do corresponding work as monoto- 
nous. As a result, the bulk of the work- 
ers are patterned like the product. 
Personal motive is lacking, initiative 
is restricted, the constructive and im- 
aginative powers dwarfed or atrophied. 

This long-ascendant tendency to 
standardization is not confined to man- 
ufacturing processes, where its ad- 
vantages are most obvious. We see it 
in our schools, in standardized grades, 
text books, examinations. We see it 
in our teachers, where education is not 
vitalized by enthusiasm and sympathy. 
We see it in our literature—or what 
passes for such. Several of the New 
Poets have dissected Victorian poetry, 
and proved, at least to their own satis- 
faction, that the art thereof was as 
mechanical as that of making shoes. 
We hear of “a formula for writing the 
Western novel.” Most of the heroes 
of present day fiction have as little 
differentiation as the castings for the 
differential in the same make of car, 
while the incidents and the climax are 
stereotyped in their similarity. 

We see it in our pulpits, where 
formal theology and moral platitudes 
sometimes take the place of vital spir- 
itual truth. We see it in some li- 
braries, where standardized methods 
are followed, without perception of 
the reasons behind them, or of the pos- 
siblity of their better adjustment to 
changing times or conditions. 

Naturally, there are many who rebel 
against this standardized uniformity. 
Some of the protests, however, are per- 
haps more dangerous than the ills they 
seek to cure. The remedies are worse 
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In art, the New 


than the disease. 
Poets and the New Painters have ap- 
parently revolted against all custom, 


all law. Exponents of the new art 
have deliberately dissociated them- 
selves from any guiding principle save 
experimentation, just as the Bolsheviks 
have done in government. These are 
but the symbols of a general unrest, 
due to a lack of perspective and of 
general relationship. There is surely a 
mean between Bourbonism and an- 
archy, between lawless experimenta- 
tion and hide-bound conservatism. We 
should not despise the true because it 
is not new, nor reject the new merely 
because it conflicts with long-estab- 
lished usage. Progress is achieved by 
conserving the best of what we have, 
and incorporating therewith the most 
promising of the discoveries of the 
present. As much as anything, prog- 
ress depends on the relation of workers 
to their work, on their temper, their 
attitude of mind, the way they envis- 
age their task, their conception of it, 
not alone as a job assigned them for 
performance, but as something that is 
their personal contribution to the sum- 
total of necessary and worth-while 
human endeavor. 

It is the lack of this conception that 
makes so much of our work monoto- 
nous, depressing. To the prevalence of 
the opposite attitude is due the fact 
that there is in the world today so 
much of unrest and dissatisfaction. 
One of the most serious consequences 
of our modern system of standardiza- 
tion and specialization, from the view- 
point of the individual, is that few 
things are wholly the product of any 
single worker. Seldom can he point 
to anything and say, as could the 
worker in the days before steam-en- 
gines and electric motors, “I made 
that!” and feel a justifiable pride in 
his own good design and sound work- 
manship. Perhaps to this is due, at 
least in part, our toleration of infer- 
lority in many things we make and do. 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere. 
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Those days are not gone forever, but 
there is a serious and regrettable re- 
duction in the proportion of those who 
do their work well, for its sake, and 
for their own. 

Now, there is a large proportion of 
the work of the world that is monoto- 
nous drudgery. The day-long repeti- 
tion of uninteresting, wearisome tasks ; 
the doing of a job today that will have 
to be done again tomorrow and next 
week ; that, so far as we can forsee, we 
shall be doing ten years hence, and as 
long as our working efficiency lasts— 
the look into the forward vista of time, 
and the thought that to the end we 
shall be engaged in work that long 
since has lost whatever it originally 
had of interest or vitality—these are 
things that discourage the spirit, and 
take out of life its resiliency, its fresh- 
ness, its fascination. Emerson, in an 
address. delivered at Cambridge, 
pointed out the consequences to those 
engaged in occupations in which they 
exercise little interest and no imagina- 
tion. He says: 

The planter, who is a man sent out into 
the-field to gather food, is seldom cheered 
by any idea of the true dignity of his min- 
istry. He sees his bushel and his cart, and 
nothing beyond, and sinks into the farmer 
instead of the man on the farm. The 
tradesman scarcely gives an ideal worth to 
his work, but is ridden by the routine of 
his craft, and his soul is subject to dollars. 
The priest becomes a form; the attorney, 
a statute book; the mechanic, a machine; 
the sailor, a rope of a ship. 

We can illustrate this from occupa- 
tions with which we are in more fre- 
quent contact. The accountant who 
uses his working life in setting down 
entries of transactions that are not his, 
but another’s business; the typist who 
hammers out day after day an unend- 
ing succession of letters or cards; the 
car conductor to whom his fellow citi- 
zens are a long procession of fares who 
are slow to “Move forward, please!” ; 
the wife who washes the breakfast 
dishes this morning, and knows that 
she must do it tomorrow, and the day 
after that, world without end—how 
can such and similar tasks be made en- 
joyable, or even endurable? It is true 
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old Herbert reminded the housewife of 
his day that 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy cause 

Makes that, and the act, divine 
and Cardinal Newman pointed out that 
the principle underlying Christian liv- 
ing was not one impelling the doing 
of extraordinary things, but the doing 
of ordinary things in an extraordinary 
way. This larger, this royal living, he 
asserted, was within the possibility of 
us all. But without trenching into the 
spiritual realm, I believe it possible to 
find a working principle that will as- 
sist us all in doing, with satisfaction 
and thoroughness, work that by reason 
of its continued repetition and its lack 
of interest, we regard as drudgery. 
That principle is, to relate the part to 
the whole, to consider the drudgery 
as one of the necessary factors in a 
completed labor-unity that is neces- 
sary and indispensable, and therefore 
essentially dignified and noble. If this 
point of view is adopted, no necessary 
work becomes unimportant or insignifi- 
cant. It takes its own proper place 
as part of a great system of cooperat- 
ing labor which, in its extensions, in- 
cludes in its ranks and its program all 
the workers, and all the work, of the 
world. 

So, beyond the daily dish-washing 
and sweeping, and partly as a result 
of it, the housewife sees a well-kept 
home, with its good influences on 
family life reacting on her own welfare 
and happiness, and constituting part 
of her personal contribution to a con- 
tented community, a prosperous na- 
tion. The accountant and the typist 
see in their ledgers and letters, their 
own well-conducted share in profes- 
sional or mercantile enterprises, and 
feel satisfaction in the consciousness 
that they are responsible for some part 
of its success and value. The car con- 
ductor sees himself, not as standing on 
the back platform, hearing nickels 
rattle into the box, and announcing 
hour after hour the names of streets as 
they are approached, but as an essen- 
tial unit in a city transportation system 


on which tens of thousands daily de- 
pend for effective service in their busi- 
ness or pleasure. The library assistant 
who catalogs books day after day, or 
files in cabinets thousands of cards a 
week, likewise feels a sense of satisfac- 
tion, of dignity, in her work by realiz- 
ing, not merely its necessity, but its 
vital importance when considered in 
relation to the efficiency and usefulness 
of the institution as a whole. All 
necessary work is worthy work; all 
honest workers fit into their places in 
both the local and the general scheme 
of things; and the world needs all its 
workers. Writing to some friends of 
his, many centuries ago, a great teacher 
and reformer pointed out that men 
and women had diversities of gifts, but 
all could be animated and motivated 
by the self-same spirit, and that these 
diversities of equipment were part of 
the plan that gave men and women 
their special qualifications and apti- 
tudes, and ensured the doing of the 
work of the world. “So the foot can- 
not say to the hand, ‘I have no need 
of you,’ nor the ear to the eye, ‘I have 
no need of you,’ for all the members, 
being many, make up but the one 
body.” 

This indication of how we might ad- 
just ourselves to all worthy work, and 
thereby give something of dignity even 
to drudgery, could be illustrated in 
many ways. We’ve all known people 
who merely “go through the motions” 
of labor. Perhaps these people are not 
lazy, perhaps they are not economically 
dishonest. They may be suffering 
from what the chiropractors call mal- 
adjustment. They have not realized 
the relation of their work to that of 
others. In consequence they take no 
interest in it, and slight and evade as 
much of it as possible. 

There are other types of men and 
women that do their work with reason- 
able effectiveness, and by methods that 
leave little room for criticism. They 
have “learned their business,” and 
leave but little for their associates to 
desire under ordinary routine circum- 
stances. But whenever any unusual 
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situation arises, they are a disappoint- 
ment, a failure. Their hearts give no 
response to the indomitable motto of 
the Douglas, “I’ll find a way—or make 
it!” They decline to adjust the effort 
to the obstacle. Lacking vision, they 
lack aspiration. Lacking aspiration, 
they cannot inspire themselves or 
others. Few of them would exchange 
the complacent self-satisfaction of me- 
diocrity for the divine dissatisfaction 
of unattainable perfection. Yet it is 
from this seed of idealism, implanted 
in the human breast, that there has 
developed all that the race has attained 
in accomplishment in the past. It is 
from this seed that there must grow 
all that we have of hope for the future. 
“Without a vision, the people perish,” 
said the old Hebrew philosopher, and 
this is as true of individuals as of na- 
tions. Idealism vitalizes work in the 
professions, as it does in the arts. It 
gives power, direction, significance, 
reality, to the work of the librarian, as 
it does to that of poet or sculptor. 
True, desire always outruns perform- 
ance—none of our work was ever quite 
so good as we hoped it would be. But 
what of that! Is that a reason for 
limiting and circumscribing our efforts, 
our plans? Are we therefore justified 
in contenting ourselves with objectives 
easily gained by the mere discharge of 
routine duties? Shall we reduce our- 
selves to the mechanical level of the 
processes we follow, the typewriters 
we tap? To do so is, partially at least, 
to confess failure. Far, far better to 
fail in the other direction—by at- 
tempting tasks that will tax to the very 
utmost whatever resources there are 
within us. Do you remember that ex- 
clamation of Browning’s, in Andrea 
del Sarto? 

Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his 

grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? 

It will be a sorry day for us all when, 
like Alexander, we have no new worlds 
to conquer. Our horizons should ex- 
pand as we ascend, and old age find us 
still active, interested, hopeful. 

We cannot all be artists, either in 


marble, on canvas, or in words. The 
number of those so gifted is few, and 
we of meaner mould do well to honor 
and reverence them, and be grateful for 
the insight into truth, the inspiration, 
the joy, their genius gives to us all. 
To most of us, ours is “the daily round, 
the common task.” But we need not 
succumb to routine. We can be bigger 
than our job. We can be good loan 
or order clerks, good catalogers or 
children’s librarians—as we ought to 
be—but we can be something more. 
We can guard against, we can resist, 
and we can overcome, the tendencies 
to mediocrity that lie in monotonous, 
daily-repeated work. 

It is true that all means of livelihood 
give to those who practice them a 
special outlook. To many a lawyer, 
life is a conglomeration of cases, and to 
some doctors the world is simply an 
assemblage of possible patients. I 
have seen the marks of their calling 
almost as clearly stamped on a 
preacher or a schoolma’am as it is vis- 
ible in the professional solemnity of 
the undertaker, or the sooty counte- 
aance of a chimneysweep. I have heard 
of an epitaph in Scotland which, in 
enduring granite, proclaimed that he 
who lay below was “born a man, and 
died a tailor!” What man here would 
care to have, as his memorial, the epi- 
taph, “Born a man, died a librarian?” 
—or which of you of the opposite per- 
suasion would feel flattered by an in- 
scription—or even a remembrance— 
“Born a woman, died a cataloger?” Of 
course we ought to be as good libra- 
rians or catalogers, or what not, as we 
can possibly be, but we ought also to 
be much more. 

If we are going to do this, we must 
do the work of the artisan in the spirit 
of the artist. The artist spares not 
himself. He counts no time too long, 
nor pains too great, to perfect himself 
in the work he loves. We see them on 
stage or platform, we admire their pic- 
tures or statuary in galleries, we are 
moved or thrilled by their insight into 
life, expressed in words of which we 
acknowledge their mastery. We see 
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their triumphs, but forget that behind 
them is a background of assiduous, 
long-continued, sometimes almost ap- 
palling, labor. How many years did 
it take to make Paderewski or Mischa 
Elman the artists they are? How 
many thousand sketches, how many 
years of devoted study of light and 
shade, composition, and anatomy, pre- 
cede the success of any painter? Poets 
may be born, and not made, but this 
is not true of writers. Stevenson’s 
limpid style, Kipling’s unerring selec- 
tion of the “inevitable” word, were the 
fruits, not so much of inspiration, but 
of knowledge acquired by hard labor. 
The former is known to have written 
hundreds of thousands of words for 
practice, and thrown them away, and 
Kipling states that for years he went 
through the dictionary twice annually. 

The prizes of life are displayed in 
the store window of time, and most of 
them can be bought if we will but pay 
for them. For there is a price ticket 
tagged to each, and when we look, 
most of us feel the price is more than 
we care to pay. With the artist this 
is not so. Within him there is an 
inner urge he cannot, would not, com- 
bat. His surrender to it is life-long, 
absolute. He neglects nothing, how- 
ever slight, that can in any way con- 
tribute to making achievement pos- 
sible. “Trifles make perfection,” said 
Michael Angelo, “and perfection is no 
trifle.” 

We librarians, much of whose time 
is taken up with mechanical work, 
must infuse into it something of the 
same spirit. We can do our work be- 
cause it must be done. That is the 
attitude of the hired man to his job. 
It is the meal ticket attitude. Or, we 
can do it with the spirit of the artist. 
We can vitalize routine by the realiza- 
tion that, in whatever department of 
library work we are engaged, we un- 
dertake and interpret it in relation to 
the function of the library as a whole, 
and in addition, to the place of the 
library in the community. We can 
correct its narrowing and dwarfing 
tendencies by conceiving our work in 


terms of human service. We can see 
in, and make of, our profession a real 
contribution to the complex life of our 
generation. We can keep a perspec- 
tive on ourselves and our work by oc- 
casionally holding it off at arm’s 
length, and looking at it. If we do 
not, in time we shall develop profes- 
sional myopia; we shall become so 
nearsighted that our work will subtend 
our whole angle of vision; the things 
around and beyond our work, of which 
it should be a part, will become shad- 
Owy or even non-existent. We shall 
lose sympathetic touch with our fel- 
lows, to their loss and to ours. No one 
can consider this an advantage to any 
librarian or to any library, or to the 
welfare of the library movement at 
large. 

What other protective measures can 
we take to guard ourselves against the 
deadening tendencies inherent in the 
more mechanical parts of our work? 
Of the most important I have already 
spoken—the necessity for conceiving 
and interpreting librarianship in terms 
of human service. Let me suggest a 
few more. 

We can associate ourselves with 


other activities—activities the angles 


of which impinge on our own, and so 
shed on our work new light by reveal- 
ing therein new interests and possi- 
bilities. These associated and supple- 
mentary activities should be in line 
with our personal tastes and inclina- 
tions. Are you musical? What pleas- 
ures are yours in the realm of melody 
and harmony? Opera and oratorio, 
orchestra and solo, transport you on 
wings of sound to heavens of ethereal 
delight. Are your tastes dramatic? In 
Little Theatres, and Community Play- 
houses you will find fields of intensely 
interesting activity, while the witness- 
ing of good plays will enlarge and 
quicken your perceptions and sym- 
pathies. The modern church has many 
activities; in some of these, many of 
you may find opportunity for personal 
service and self-expression that will 
color and inspire every working day. 
For those who love literature, or are 
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sociological problems, 


attracted by 
there are poetry clubs, drama clubs, 
study and discussion clubs of all kinds 
and sorts. If your tastes are domestic, 
help run a house; if you love flowers, 


have a little garden. Play games, bas- 
ket-ball, tennis, billiards. If golf, or any 
outdoor sports, appeal to you, play! If 
you care for none of these things, take 
the suggestion of Bryant: 

Go forth under the open sky 

And list to Nature’s teachings 
and there, like the banished Duke in 
the Forest of Arden, you shall read 
books in the running brooks, hear 
sermons in stones, and find good in 
everything. 

In whichever of these directions you 
find interest and opportunity for self- 
expression, of this you may be sure— 
their benefits will react, not alone on 
you, but on your work. To a much 
greater degree than is possible other- 
wise, you will “see life steadily, and 
see it whole.” Your secondary in- 
terests will vitalize your library work. 
They will give you a resiliency, an 
élan, that will be reflected in all you 
think, feel and do; and, as much as 
anything else, they will save you and 
me from those deadening, atrophying 
tendencies inherent in the daily repe- 
tition of largely mechanical processes, 
by keeping us in tune with the bigger 
world of which the library is but a part. 
Deep and abiding satisfaction in life 
and work shall be our portion; we 
shall have come into our heritage. 

Our profession gives us rare oppor- 
tunities for human service, for the ad- 
vancement of human happiness. 
did Whitworth feel when he invented 
a machine that would sew? I wonder 
if he thought of Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt,” and thanked God that never- 
more need women sit in unwomanly 
rags, and stitch in poverty, hunger and 
dirt. Did McCormick, when he called 
the experts and the neighbors together, 
and drove the first reaper through the 
yellow harvest—did he realize that he 
had done much to lighten the primi- 
tive curse, “In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread?” 


How’ 


On the eastern rim of my own Do- 
minion, in Nova Scotia, there died a 
few weeks since, full of years and 
honor, a man whose invention became 
of almost universal use, and part of 
the essential equipment of civilization. 
Alexander Graham Bell and the tele- 
phone -rought men closer together, 
and he lived to see the revolutionary 
changes, the enormously enlarged con- 
venience, resulting from his work. 

It seems to me that the librarian can 
have something of the same kind of 
satisfaction these great men must have 
felt. We can do for individual lives, 
we can give to our own community, 
something of the same type of benefit 
these inventors gave to all mankind. 
We can enlarge the bounds of human 
satisfaction, knowledge, inspiration. 
The library does this for its whole com- 
munity. It helps combat materialism, 
it is the ally of art, education, religion 
—all the fine and the good things in 
life. It not only helps all worthy prac- 
tical aims, but it puts proper emphasis 
on the immaterial, the intangible, the 
real values of life. It gives signifi- 
cance, vitality, to all essential, worth- 
while things. 

It is not by kank clearings, nor lum- 
ber cuts, nor grain yields, or trade ex- 
ports, that nations become or remain 
great. Not material wealth, but char- 
acter, determines the strength and des- 
tiny of a people. 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay 

sang Goldsmith a century and a half 
ago. Intelligence is the only hope of 
a democracy. An unintelligent de- 
mocracy is merely a mob. Intelligence 
is a product of education. The finest 
expression of education is a human 
mind that continues to develop thruout 
its whole life. In having created the 
impulse to continue intellectual growth, 
education has succeeded in its chief 
purpose. The accompaniments of this 
growth are broadened views, widened 
sympathies, deeper insights. For the 
best growth, many-sided interest is nec- 
essary. Growth and intellectual and 
moral narrowness are eternally at war. 
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The church, the school, the library 
—to this trinity of institutions the des- 
tinies of the future are largely com- 
mitted. It is no mere figure of speech 
to say that the library is the People’s 
University. Its extension and use is 
one of the most hopeful and significant 
signs of modern times. Libraries are 
the modern temples of knowledge; we, 
the priests that serve their altars. Ours, 
therefore, is no ignokle calling. We 
can consecrate and dedicate our tal- 
ents, our aptitudes, our professional 
training, to highest ends. In serving 
our constituency we are serving our 
time and our race. To do our work 
well demands patience, sympathy, in- 
telligence. We can steady ourselves in 
discouragement and fortify ourselves 
against monotony, by sometimes lift- 
ing up our eyes, and secing a vision 
of what the success of the movement, 
of which we are the servants, will mean 
in days to come. For when the library 
habit becomes universal, as now it is 


becoming general, when men and wo- 
men not merely read, but think,— in 
that day the horizon of humanity, al- 
ready gilded with hope, will brighten 
and broaden into day. Then will be 
fulfilled that which was spoken by 
Browning, the prophet :— 
Progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet. 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly 
forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering 
mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when all 
the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till 
then, 
I say, begins man’s general infancy. 

Be our task responsible or mechanical, 
none is unimportant, for all are neces- 
sary. Let us put into them the best 
of our mind, the best of our spirit! Let 
us each for ourselves answer the ques- 
tion: “Artist, or Artisan—Which ?” 





Reclassification: What Good Will It Do Librarians? 


Honorable Thomas Sterling, United States senator for South Dakota 


If a group of litrary workers should 
be asked the question “What do libra- 
rians need most?’ two. different 
answers might be expected. Those who 
have to think in terms of immediate 
concrete needs and family responsibili- 
ties would reply, “Higher, more ade- 
quate salaries.” Those whose circum- 
stances permit them to think in more 
abstract terms and to consider first the 
service which librarians render the 
community, would give as their answer 
something like, “Definite recognition 
of the professional character of the 
work of the trained librarian.” 


Note—This is an abstract of an address 
which Senator Sterling made before the “Re- 
classification meeting” of the District of Co- 
lumbia library association, Washington, D. C., 
December 1, 1922. The Senator is joint-author 
of the Sterling-Lehlback bill now pending in 
Congress. 


Professional recognition 

I should like, if I may, to dwell for 
a few moments on that second need, 
that of definite recognition of the pro- 
fessional character of the work of the 
trained librarian. Higher salaries are 
a common individual need of almost all 
members of the profession; recogni- 
tion of the true character of the work 
is the need of the profession itself. 

Library work has a distinct disad- 
vantage in that almost anyone can go 
thru the motions of Leing a librarian. 
To put books on the shelves, to take 
them off, and even to make simple 
catalogs and charging records are 
tasks which almost anyone can per- 
form, if no one inquires too closely 
into how well the work is done. Since 
anyone can perform these tasks in 
some way or other, the tendency has 
been for some people to hold the point 
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of view that almost any quiet person of 
pleasing personality will do for a li- 
brarian. The number of quiet persons 
of pleasing personality willing to ac- 
cept a small honorarium for perform- 
ing the rather agreeable tasks of work- 
ing in a library has been large enough 
so that library positions have easily 
been filled, in a way, at small salaries. 

Remuneration or “Intangible rewards” 

The library administrator who 
would give real library service and 
operate a great university of learning 
for the whole people faces a two edged 
difficulty; he must induce highly quali- 
fied persons to prepare themselves for 
library work so that they may render 
expert service in placing at the dis- 
posal of the men of today the accumu- 
lated knowledge and learning of the 
past, and he must induce them with 
salaries that are considerably below 
what such persons may reasonably ex- 
pect to earn in several other occupa- 
tions with almost equally great attrac- 
tions. The surprising thing is not that 
some libraries now fail to give the 
high type of service which they ought 
to give but that under existing circum- 
stances the service is as good as it is. 
The explanation is that library work, 
like teaching, has its intangible re- 
wards and these intangible rewards 
have drawn atle men and women into 
library work just as they have drawn 
able men and women into the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

But we all appreciate that changes 
have come in the past few years and 
that we must not place too great re- 
liance upon intangible rewards to 
draw the right kind of people into 
those services that are to make us an 
efficient nation of trained, expert 
workers, each in his particular field. 
Education for life was never more im- 
portant, and library service plays a 
part of fundamental importance in all 
education. The place of the library in 
a great university has long been recog- 
nized; we are beginning to appreciate 
the importance of library service in the 
common schools, even to the primary 


grade. Public libraries, state and mu- 
nicipal, are invaluakle servants of the 
whole people. One can scarcely over- 
estimate the importance of library 
service in the vital technical and scien- 
tific work which is in progress in the 
government establishments here at 
Washington. 
Reclassified status of the librarian 

What does the pending reclassifica- 
tion measure do for librarians? The 
most important thing which it does is 
to provide that positions in library 
science, when requiring professional or 
scientific training equivalent to that 
represented by graduation from a col- 
lege or university of recognized stand- 
ing, shall be regarded as in the profes- 
sional and _ scientific service. Such 
positions are thereby placed on a 
parity with comparable positions in 
other professional and scientific call- 
ings. 

This is nothing but fair recognition 
of those likrarians who have success- 
fully devoted years of study to perfect- 
ing themselves in their profession, but 
it is more than that. It seems that the 
government paying a professional sal- 
ary to librarians will in the future de- 
mand that its important library posi- 
tions shall be filled by persons with 
full professional qualifications. Giving 
proper pay will be accompanied in ad- 
ministration by demanding full quali- 
fications, and thereby the public will 
secure its return for its expenditures. 
It will pay for and receive a profes- 
sional library service. 


Salaries provided under reclassification 


The salaries proposed are, of course, 
higher than existing salaries. For fully 
qualified, professional litrarians the 
salaries will range from $1800 to a 
maximum of $7200 unless a higher sal- 
ary is specifically authorized by law. 
The highest grade of the professional 
service, with salaries from $6000 to 
$7200, is, of course, reserved for 
classes of positions the duties of which 
are to act as the scientific and admin- 
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istrative head of a major professional 
or scientific bureau. 

The grade immediately below the 
highest grade would have salaries 
ranging from $5400 to $6000. Numeri- 
cally these upper classes are not very 
important and the amount of money in- 
volved in paying a good salary as dis- 
tinguished from a poor one is not very 
great. Of far greater importance 
numerically are the positions in the 
first grade of the professional service, 
with salaries of $1800, $1920, $2040 and 
$2160. This grade would include all 
classes of positions in library work the 
duties of which are to perform, under 
supervision, routine specialized library 
work which requires the exercise of 
the professional qualifications of a 
fully trained librarian. As the diffi- 
culty of the work increases, as the de- 
gree of responsibility becomes greater, 
and as the qualifications become 
higher, the classification bill provides 
higher grades with higher salaries un- 
til the top is reached where provision 
is made for such a position as that of 
the librarian of the Library of Congress. 

In the sub-professional service, provi- 
sion is made for positions in the library 
service which do not require full pro- 
fessional training, at salaries ranging 
from $1080 to $1740, in two grades 
with four different salary rates in each 
grade. These salaries, from $1080 to 
$1740, are provided for persons doing 
specialized library work which does 
not require that the incumbent shall 
have in full such training as is ordi- 
narily secured thru finishing a four. 
year college or university course. 
The classifying agency is directed te 
ascertain and record the duties of 


positions, and after consultation with 
the heads of departments, the qualifica- 
tions of the incumbents, and again, 
after consultation with the heads of 
departments, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the president, to allocate the 
positions to grade. The first duty of 
the classifying agency will thus be to 
ascertain and record the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and qualifications for 
each position and then upon the kLasis 
of the facts so determined, to allocate 
the positions to grades, all in codpera- 
tion with the heads of departments, 
and subject to the approval of the 
president. Since the bill is based 
primarily on the work of the Congres- 
sional joint-commission on Reclassifi- 
cation of salaries, the classifying 
agency will follow fairly closely the 
classifications and allocations of that 
commission, with due allowance for the 
changes that have been made by Con- 
gress in the salary scale and for 
changes that have taken place in the 
duties of positions. 

For librarians, then, the bill will pro- 
vide for the recognition of the profes- 
sional status of the fully trained, fully 
qualified library worker, for the pay- 
ment of salaries that will secure fully 
trained, able people for the library 
positions that demand such qualifica- 
tions, and for the allocation of litrary 
positions to grades by an impartial ad- 
ministrative agency upon the basis of 
facts regarding duties, responsibilities 
and qualifications, and in accordance 
with the controlling grade specifica- 
tions prescribed by Congress, after 
consideration of the thorough investiga- 
tion and report made by its joint- 
commission. 
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In the Letter Box 


Newberry Medal 

Members of the Children’s librarians 
section will be asked to choose again 
this year, the author who, in their 
judgment, has made the most distin- 
guished contribution to American liter- 
ature for children. 

The book which decides the choice 
must have been written by an author 
who is a citizen or a resident of the 
United States and must have been pub- 
lished in book form between January 
1 and Decemter 31, 1922. Reprints 
and compilations are not eligible for 
consideration. 

All votes must be in the hands of 
the chairman of the section not later 
than March 1, 1923. 

Etva S. SMITH, 
Chairman. 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 





Help Wanted 


Dear Pustic LIBRARIES: 

I want to help find a book for an ex- 
service man who is confined to his bed 
and will never be able to walk again. 
He lives in California, worked in the 
nitrate plants and from the fumes or 
somethng, can never be well again. He 
was older than the draft age but en- 
listed. Had been a newspaper man and 
worked all over the world. Was in the 
Boxer rebellion, with Roosevelt in South 
America, and, I think, lost all he had in 
the latter country at the time of the last 
war. He is dependent, with his wife, 
mother and four children, on his govern- 
ment allowance and what his wife can 
make at teaching. And with as keen a 
mind as he has and as much as he has 
traveled about the world, the confines of 
one room and his limited means must 
make it hard for him now. 

I first discovered him when he wrote 
to A. L. A. headquarters in New York 
for books, and have kept in touch with 
him ever since. About a year ago he 
wrote asking if I could find a copy of 
Napoleon’s Diary, edited by Prof John- 


son. It is out of print and I have hunted 
for a second-hand copy ever since, with- 
out success. It finally occurred to me to 
ask you to find it. Since writing for this 
book the man has lost the use of his 
arms to the extent that he cannot hold a 
book to read but his wife reads to him 
every evening. 

Anything intended for him may be ad- 
dressed, Frank N. West, Box 182, East 
San Diego, Cal. 

PriscittA P. Burp. 
Public library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Recognition of the Library 

For many years it has been my reg- 
ular practice to examine every book of 
adult non-fiction that is put into the li- 
brary. In particular, I have made it a 
point to. examine every Look devoted 
to education, sociology, or kindred sub- 
ject, to see whether it would mention 
the library and give credit to it as an 
institution of society. In most cases 
there is no such recognition, or rather 
that was formerly almost uniformly 
the case. Latterly, the percentage, tho 
still very small, is growing, so that 
perhaps 25 per cent of the books that 
ought not only to mention but to give 
full credit, are beginning to take notice 
of the library. 

Whenever I find a book that does 
proper justice to the library, I am in- 
clined to “toost” for that book. My 
latest discovery is “The farmer and 
his community” by Dwight Sanderson, 
professor of Rural social organization 
in Cornell university. In this brief 
book, he devotes more than two pages 
of his chapter on education to the pub- 
lic library and best of all, every word 
is strictly up-to-date as tho it had 
been prepared at A. L. A. headquarters. 

I wish to suggest that librarians 
ought to take every opportunity to try 
to get sociologists and others who 
write on educational subjects not to 
overlook the library, but to give it the 
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recognition that a few of them are now 
giving it. 

G. F. BowEeRMAN. 
Washington, D. C. 
January 9, 1923. 





American Library in Paris Service to 
American Libraries 

At the suggestion of several American 
librarians the American library in Paris 
will this winter devote some attention to 
building up collections in American lib- 
raries relating to French architecture and 
art. It will not attempt to serve as a 
book agent; in other words it will not 
undertake to fill orders for individual 
books selected from publishers’ or book- 
sellers’ catalogs. If such orders are re- 
ceived by the library they will be for- 
warded to the Maison du Livre Francais; 
nor will it undertake to find individual 
books with a view to submitting quota- 
tions. In short, it will not act as a col- 
lector of books. 

But it will try to advise librarians in 
regard to the selection of periodicals and 
books relating to specific subjects, espe- 
cially books notable for their illustrations, 
and books relating to any branch of 
French art or architecture, the work of 
any individual artist, or any architec- 
tural monument upon which no books in 
English are available. 

Librarians desiring the assistance of 
the library in this direction are requested 
to indicate the specific subject or sub- 
jects which they are interested in, the 
amount of money they are willing to 
spend upon each subject, and also 
whether they desire to limit the amount 
to be spent upon any individual item. 

Books which are selected by us will be 
forwarded either through the purchas- 
ing library’s Paris agents, or through the 
Maison du Livre, with a duplicate ship- 
ing bill from this library, if this is de- 
sired. 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON 
American Library in Paris 
10 rue de 1’Elysée 
x ok x 

One of the most interesting parts of 

the second part of the “Catalog du livre 


francais” (Office pour la propagation du 
livre francais, 1922. 140 p.) is the list 
of American books translated into 
French which are still in print. This 
should be of use to librarians who are 
selecting books for Franco-American 
readers. W. D. J. 





A Regrettable Omission 

Editor of Pusrtc Liprarigs: 

Referring to the editorial regarding 
the action of the publishers of Motor 
Age, etc., I was very much astonished 
that the Council took no action on that 
when the Committee on Federal and 
State Relations reported it. Not being 
a member of the Council, I had no op- 
portunity to say anything about it, but 
this library is very much interested in 
this subject, and we called the attention 
of the Committee to our “turn down” 
a year ago. Now we have taken it up 
with the postoffice authorities and with 
the Committee on postoffice affairs, and 
do not propose to let the matter rest 
even if we have to go it alone. I do 
not believe that the libraries of the coun- 
try should permit periodical publishers 
who will not accept library subscriptions, 
to have second-class mailing privileges, 
without a most vigorous protest on the 
part of public institutions to get these 
publications. Of course, it can be 
evaded, as we have evaded it, to a con- 
siderable extent, but that is not right 
either. , 

SAMUEL H. RANCcK. 





A la Silas Wegg 


Blest be the man who binds 
The books long since thought lost. 
They’ve wandered far and suffered much, 
On desks forgotten tossed. 


Too many have been gone; 
We hope to see them all 
Returned and safely on the shelves, 
Before another Fall. 


From them we had to part; 
It gave us poignant pain. 

But now we still are joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again. 











Public 


Who Knows? 
To the Editor of Puptic LrprariEs: 

I am wondering whether the Graded 
List of Books for Children issued 
under the imprint of the American Li- 
brary Association reflects the attitude of 
the members of that association towards 
the increase of knowledge of children 
of the United States in regard to their 
country’s nearest neighbor. 

Yours truly, 
Georce H. Locke. 
Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 





Book-hunting in Germany 
Geneva, September 11, 1922. 


Dear Miss Editor: 

I wonder if your readers would be in- 
terested in our experience in half a day’s 
book-hunting in Germany? Perhaps the 
circumstances will make interesting reading 
where the subject is not. 

Going from Brussels to St. Moritz took 
two days in occupied Germany and one 
in unoccupied. 

We had half a day at Stuttgart and de- 
voted it to book-hunting. 

We were not buying books, the librarian 
does it for our library, but we are writing 
a chapter on it in a book on university li- 
brary management and thought it worth 
while to freshen the experience of some 
dozen or fifteen previous trips. 

We, therefore, applied the usual method, 
taking notes for the most part and not 
buying except for one little experiment to 
give the matter concreteness. 

Qf course the interest lies in the matter 
of costs—cost of the books and cost of buy- 
ing books, both these are at the peak of in- 
terest and the lowest depth of reality, 
through the cost of the mark. 

When we entered Germany from Brus- 
sels we bought marks at 550 to the dol- 
lar; when we left, 3 days later, they were 
selling 800 to the dollar, and within a day 
or two went to 1000. At Heidelburg we 
had two superb rooms and a huge bath- 
room wonderfully overlooking the Neckar 
valley and the castle for one-third what 
we paid for similar but poorer rooms the 
night before we entered Germany, at Brus- 
sels, and one-ninth of what we paid the 
night before in London. At Stuttgart, in 
the best hotel (Marquardt) we paid for 
a double and single room for three per- 
sons, one dollar and twenty cents; there 
were some taxes, etc., but not of a serious 
addition. At Mayence, late at night, the 
crowded hotel had sold our promised rooms 
and put us into an annex kept by an em- 
ployee, who apologized for charging us 
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30 cents apiece for lodgings because the 
fall of the mark had made it necessary for 
him to raise prices. They had also to raise 
the price of breakfast to 10 cents each. We 
had excellent 3, 4 and 5 course lunches 
and dinners at from 30 to 60 cents. Sixty 
cents gave you really a first class meal at 
a first class hotel. 

It was not costing an awful lot to buy 
books in Germany therefore, on account of 
living expenses. 

As for books. As usual we took the di- 
rectory, noted all likely sources, 17 in num- 
ber. We had five hours; a rapid survey 
showed 5 sources worthless, 3 with very 
small collection of second-hand books, 
exhausted by the memorandum of half a 
dozen titles; this left 9 worth further study, 
2 first rate antiquariats, 4 second-hand 
stores worth serious study, if we were 
really buying books and 3 with stocks, 
which, with plenty of time, might yield a 
few titles for purchase. The survey in- 
volved 2 hours of taxi cab, which cost a 
dollar, and 3 out of the 5 hours. This left 
2 hours for follow-up. ‘The: bulk of these 
was given to the 2 antiquariats, but 15 
minutes was spent in actual purchase in 
the shop which promised the best results 
in short time. This had rather a small 
stock but very sound, useful, in good con- 
dition and with the prices in each book,— 
the ideal conditions. Other stocks were 
from 5 to 20 times greater, many richer 
in possible material and possible bargains, 
but some were quite unpriced or had prices 
only on slips by enquiring, both of which 
slowdown the work greatly. 

In 15 minutes I bought 11 volumes of 
sound, usable material, largely history, all 
well bound, 5 of them in good _ half-mo- 
rocco. The total cost of the 11 volumes 
was: $1.20. These were not selected for 
cheapness but as the best material in sight. 

The problem was then the sending home. 
The dealer made no difficulties about send- 
ing but said that if he sent them, govern- 
ment would charge an export tax of 100 
to 200%. 

Most of the books were rather fresh and 
recent, though not new publications, and 
the government no longer confines charges 
to new books. I learned however, that a 
buyer who, in good faith, buys used books 
for cash and takes a bill of these with deal- 
er’s statement of them as “used” is treated 
with reason. He must submit them to the 
authorities and get them stamped but pays 
only a nominal amount for the stamp per- 
mit. 

At the antiquariat we found that the prices 
of books had gone up rapidly with the fall 
of the mark. They were reluctant to quote 
any prices except for specified wants or 
even to show their stocks. They had evi- 
dently suffered from the book-buyers of 
neighboring countries draining of their 
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stocks. Prices were brought up well to- 
wards international prices, but still fairly 
cheap. I was tempted by a thirteenth cen- 
tury manuscript at $18 and acouple of books 
on books, but found it was doubtful 
whether the manuscript would be allowed 
out of the country at all. I was told that 
in both cases, the price would increase at 
least 100% by export taxes. This brought 
the cost above pre-war prices. 

This situation really must work a hard- 
ship to the trade in the fact that the book- 
sellers are now working only with the com- 
petion of German purchases. If foreign 
competition in purchase were allowed it 
would raise the prices greatly and auto- 
matically by competitive demand, both for 
the booksellers and consequently for those 
who sell to booksellers. It is hard to 
judge where economical sense lies under 
such conditions, but it is impossible not to 
feel a certain sympathy with the dealers 
who have dealt squarely with us in former 
time and now find themselves in such mad- 
house conditions. Though it was the 
nation’s fault, it seems as if there must be 
some limit to the penalty which a man 
must pay even for his own folly. 

It is true that they can live much bet- 
ter with the same money than in America 
or even in France and Belgium. But the 
laborer who was that day getting 5 cents 
an hour for his work had only recently 
been increased to this figure of 35 marks 
from 15 marks and before we were fairly 
over the Swiss border, had been cut down 
by the fall of the mark to 4 cents and 2 
days later to 3% cents. Three and one-half 
cents an hour against 20 times that for 
corresponding labor at home. A 60 cents 
dinner, therefore, would cost him more 
than a day’s work. What a pandemonium! 

Yours sincerely, 
E. C. RicHARDSON 





An Index to Come 


Editor, Puspitic LiBrariEs: 

After buying copies of The Best 
plays of 1921-1922, edited by Burns 
Mantle and published by Small, May- 
nard & Company, Boston, the Public 
library of Denver discovered that, ex- 
cellent as the book is, it still has a 
serious defect from the librarian’s point 
of view which affects the value of its 
use. A letter was sent to the pub- 
lishers pointing out the defect that in 
the table of contents there is no men- 
tion of the authors of the plays nor 
is there an authors’ index so that one 
must hunt through the book to dis- 
cover the author of any particular play. 


In a courteous fashion it was sug- 
gested that “the book is too valuable a 
contribution to the literature of the day 
to fail of the full usefulness that an 
author index would give.” 

Those who wish to use this book will 
be glad to know that the suggestion 
was taken very kindly by the pub- 
lishers. E. G. Rich, general manager 
of Small, Maynard & Company, stated 
in reply: 

_ We thank you exceedingly for your crit- 
icism and we shall be glad to take advantage 
of it in forthcoming issues of this anthology. 

This is real co6peration. 

R. R. 





A Grateful Return 

Miss Mary S. Lawrence, director of 
children’s work in the library of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, writes: 

I am enclosing an account of a new li- 
brary club which has just been organized 
amongst the children. (See p ). So 
far as I know, we are the first library to 
handle the external problem in this par- 
ticular way and I feel that its success with 
us might be a suggestion to others. We 
get so much help from other librarians thru 
the pages of PUBLIC LIBRARIES, that 
it seems only fair to contribute our bit. 








Send in Orders 
The Proceedings of the librarians’ 
meeting in Chicago, December 28, 
will be printed in quantity sufficient to 
fill advance orders. Anyone wishing a 
copy may send $5 to Frank P. Hill, 26 
Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Helpful Material 
Editor, Pustic Lrprarigs: 

I found Dr Bowerman’s _ table 
“Municipal library expenditures and 
circulation” in the World Almanac 
for 1923 (page 389) the very best piece 
of propaganda in the work in Louis- 
ville for more money for library pur- 
poses. If librarians. know where to 
find it, it will reduce the number of 
questionnaires being sent out. 

Gero. T. SETTLE, 
Librarian. 
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Why Do They Condescend to Come? 


N a recent number of the Literary 

Review, Robert Haven Schauffler 
paid his compliments to the British 
lecturers and reviewers in regard to 
their lack of understanding of and their 
attitude toward American writing. Mr 
Schauffler, with his keen power of 
analysis and appraisal, reached the quick 
of some of the less self-centered of- 
fenders in this respect and one wishes 
that there were others who had _ the 
courage, ability and penetration to per- 
form similar service for certain classes 
of reviewers but particularly, for lec- 
turers. 

Library organizations suffer consider- 
ably from this class and largely, one is 
led to believe, because they who write 
books do not yet understand those who 
serve in the book world. 

The Chicago library club recently in- 
vited James Harvey Robinson, on the 
occasion of his visit to Chicago for lec- 
tures before several learned societies, to 
present, out of his book of experience, 
such a message as might seem to him 
fitting. He left most of his audience 
wondering just what he meant. 


His address was a disappointment to 
many. To be sure, he brought in face- 
tious quips which, to librarians, for the 
most part, were meaningless. His ex- 
pression of utter fatigue, both mental 
and physical, either made him a subject 
for disturbing sympathy or, if a pose, 
as it was considered by some, made him 
less enjoyable. 

The educational responsibility of the 
librarian was the subject which his 
audience was led to expect Mr Robin- 
son would discuss. His thesis, if such 
it might be called, might be summed up 
in the words of the boy who was asked 
to write a description of a hippopotamus 
confined in the zodlogical garden. When 
the boy arrived at the pen allotted to the 
hippopotamus, it was empty, and he 
handed in his essay—short but to the 
point—“There ain’t no such animal.” 

Mr Robinson expressed the general 
truths accepted by intelligent library 
workers in  facetions fashion, that 
to the unseasoned mind within the 
craft, carried the opposite meaning. 
Perhaps what he intended to convey 
was that the librarian should not con- 
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stitute himself a runway down which 
books from the library are to be shoved 
on the attention of that part of the pub- 
lic for whom they have no interest. But 
Mr Robinson skirted these truths so 
lightly, almost flippantly, that his advice: 
to “let the public read what it wants; 
don’t try to select its reading,” mention- 
ing at the same time some of the things 
that are starred in libraries, was inter- 
preted by many of his hearers as “Give 
the public what is wants, regardless.” 


His strictures on some of the librarians 
with whom he had come in contact were 
interesting. The lack of speed with 
which his thoughts formed themselves 
into sentences and the snail’s pace with 
which the latter were sent out to his 
audience kept the tension a little too 
tight for real pleasure in listening to the 
man who, whatever his personal idio- 
syncrasies, has intrigued the interest of 
the world in his discussion of “The 
Mind in the Making.” 





Prepared 


ie most charming visitors to the 
Midwinter meetings of the A. L. A. 
were young French students who are 
in this country studying American li- 
brary methods. Mlle Suzanne Re- 
mond is in New York and Mlle Helen 
Ducaroy is at Western Reserve library 
school. The Chicago public library 
and its branch force had great pleasure 
in showing the visitors the high points 
of their work, and in their two or three 
days visit, the charming ladies made 
many admiring friends. 

In speaking of the things that differ 
in library service, Mlle Ducaroy said: 

“The public library such as America 
has in every little town does not exist 
in France. In France we have libra- 
ries only in connection with the univer- 
sities and for the use of the students 
only, and even by them the books can- 
not be taken out of the reading room 
and, therefore, are accessible only to a 
few.” 

While the young lady students from 
France may give the American library 
girl a feeling of pride in the material 
opportunities of library service, the 
American library girl may get, also, a 


to Serve 


glimpse of a dignified seriousness in 
the grasp of the library situation from 
the visitors from France which the 
former too seldom understands. The 
French students seem to connect the 
opportunity for library service with 
something tangible and already under- 
stood. Often our American students 
have a cabinet of ideas, more or less 
shaped up in the library school, and 
then go adventuring in one place or 
another to find situations into which 
they may fit these ideas. Often there 
is nothing in the idea cabinet that 
looks as if it would fit into the situa- 
tion and then helplessness and a back- 
ward slide result. 

The average college graduate in Am- 
erica does not know, does not under- 
stand, indeed, is not much interested 
in his environments. At only a few 
points in his student life is he made 
aware of there being anything worth 
“his best licks.” The majority of those 
who train him are as unacquainted as 
he is with the real conditions of life 
and the real human beings who make 
up society. The theories and direc- 
tions which come from the average 
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teacher make good packing for the 
cabinet of ideas but they are mostly 
second-hand when received by those 
who give them out and lose much of 
their value by not being gathered at 
first hand out of the book of experi- 
ences. 

There does seem as if somewhere 


along the line from high school to pro- 
fessional diploma, some one ought to 
fasten the student’s attention on the 
situation he is expected to meet and 
to serve, in addition to instilling letter 
perfect knowledge of rules and theo- 
ries, too often with no idea of when, 
where and how to apply them. 





Proposal of Helpful Cooperation 


HE old friends of Pustic Lipraries 

will recall that the periodical acted 
as a clearing-house many years ago for 
those who were interested at the time 
in building and extending the use of 
Ido, an international language, that 
had many friends in many lands. 

In those days before the war, Pustc 
LIBRARIES went into every country in 
the Postal Union and the friends of Ido 
found it a helpful thing to use the peri- 
odical to communicate with each other 
and to extend the results of their scien- 
tific and literary research in a lan- 
guage that carried a knowledge of prog- 
ress to students in various countries. 

Chief among those interested in the 
spread of an international language for 
research workers is the well-known 
publicist and bibliographer, Mr Eu- 
gene F. McPike of Chicago. He finds 
a very gratifying revival of research ‘in- 
terest among scholars over the world, 
and particularly in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, as to the sources of 
scholarly information. 


Mr McPike is much interested in a 
scheme for listing sources of informa- 
tion in a plan which is something like 
the Decimal classification and has 
asked that he be given space to present 
his idea in the hope of communicating 
again with those whom he enjoyed so 
thoroly before the war. On page 74 
will be found an outline of Mr Mc- 
Pike’s scheme which will be added to 
from time to time and perhaps, if it 
meets with favor from librarians, lit- 
erary, scientific and other research 
workers, will be enlarged and _ pub- 
lished in book form later. 

Mr McPike has met with encourage- 
ment from a number of people who 
regard his scheme favorably and has 
obtained from Mr Dewey permission 
to use the Decimal classification in 
listing his subjects. The work is 
worthy of attention and doubtless will 
create an interest among a number 
who will find in it something for 
which they have found use before. 





Copyright 

N interesting discussion between the 
proponents of the new copyright 

bill introduced by Senator Lodge at re- 
quest of Mr Bowker of the A. C. L., 
(see P. L. 28:11) and the A. L. A. 


Discussions 


Committee on bookbuying was presented 
in the New York Evening Post on sev- 
eral dates in December and January. 
The note of December 16, supporting 
the bill, closes as follows: 
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The tariff gives them (union printers) no 
protection as regards libraries, which im- 
port duty free. Authors want it because 
it will enable them to sell their book rights 
territorially, as dramatic rights are sold. 
Publishers want it because they have the 
expense of promoting the books of foreign 
authors here and believe they should have 
the benefits from such promotion. The 
weight of the argument is certainly with 
the defenders of this section. Even if it 
were not, a quarrel over this one feature 
should not prevent the passage of the long- 
deferred bill. 

Dr Raney, chairman of the A. L. A. 
committee, on December 27, stated that 
the printing trades had consented to the 
copyright bill thus permitting U. S. to 
enter the International Copyright league 
and that the clause giving American 
agents of English publishers exclusive 
right to import the books of the latter 
was “a rider” having nothing to do with 
copyright, not protecting the author 
from piracy but subjecting the Ameri- 
can purchaser to the control of the 
American bookseller. 

Mr G. H. Putnam of New York, on 
December 28, answers Dr Raney with 
considerable warmth; traces the con- 
troversy back to 1710, bringing it to 
date from his point of view, which is 
rather interesting as such, and declares 
that the exemption of educational in- 
stitutions including libraries is an abro- 
gation of copyright, tho conceding the 
privilege in some cases which he names. 

In the issue of January 16, Dr Raney 
gave his version of the development of 
‘copyright privileges, from 1710, (as set 
out heretofore in P. L. and other library 
publications) pointing out the differences 
in opinions on the subject, the positions 
of lawmakers in regard to it and the de 
cisions of the courts in the matters 
brought before them for judgment. Dr 
Raney closes his presentation as follows: 


Major Putnam concedes untrammeled im- 
portation in the following cases: 1) the 
United States Government; 2) to the 
blind; 3) of libraries bought en bloc; 4) 
of books in the traveler’s baggage; 5) of 
periodicals; 6) of books in languages 
other than English, and 7) of second- 
hand books. But what if one is not a Gov- 
ernment bureau, or bereft of eyesight, and 
has not the money for a trip to Europe 
or the purchase of whole libraries at once 
and is not content with a journal but wants 
a new English book fresh from the author’s 
hand? He is told to hunt up the local re- 
printer or contract jobber and make the 
best terms he can. For better than a cen- 
tury, however, the United States Govern- 
ment has been equally interested in the 
impecunious reader who must stay at home 
and in the public or institutional library that 
on slender resources tries to meet his need 
(neither of which Mr Putnam ever men- 
tions with understanding or patience) and 
has seen to it that they, too, could buy at 
pleasure. All over America today the 
student, the scholar, the scientist, in sixteen 
national conventions have sent up prayers 
to Congress not to withdraw that protest- 
ing hand now. 


Meanwhile, Senator Lodge is doubt- 
less wondering if this bill will stultify 
his former declarations on “isolation”. 





What are Libraries Doing? 

Not more than $200,000 of the million 
dollar fund to be raised for the restora- 
tion of the library of Louvain university 
has been secured. While the Committee 
is of the opinion that they should like to 
have the sum made up of small dona- 
tions so that more persons could contrib- 
ute, this plan does not bring in large 
sums as rapidly as the Committee would 
like. 

It would be an everlasting regret if 
this project of restoration should lag be- 
hind in view af what was promised. Has 
everyone done his best? 
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Salaries in Library of Congress 


A letter directed to Congressman Mar- 
tin B. Madden of Illinois, of the Ap- 
propriations committee of the House, 
presenting for consideration the claims 
of the staff of the Library of Congress 
in the matter of compensation for serv- 
ices, brings the following letter from 
Mr Madden: 


I have no quarrel with you on that sub- 
ject; I think they are underpaid, but this 
committee has no jurisdiction over the com- 
pensation to be paid. Under the rules and 
practice of the House, this committee’s juris- 
diction is limited to the appropriation of com- 
pensation authorized by law. To _ increase 
compensation in an appropriation bill without 
authority of law would be to invade the juris- 
diction of the committees of the House that 
are charged with the responsibility of legis- 
lating on the subject, and such action on the 
part of this committee, when reported to the 
House, would be stricken out on the objec- 
tion of any one member. 

I call your attention to the fact that some 
time since the House of Representatives 
passed a bill classifying the salaries of em- 
ployees in every Government establishment 
and the bill is now pending in the Senate. 
If it should pass, which I very much hope, 
it will increase the compensation of the em- 
ployees to whom you call my attention. 


In this letter it is pointed out, as was 
done in Pustic Lisraries, 28:8, that 
work should be done by individual li- 
brarians with their members of Con- 
gress. This means both senators and 
representatives. 





Time Limits 

It was with the greatest regret that it 
was necessary to lay aside a considerable 
amount of material sent to Pusiic Lt- 
BRARIES for use in the February num- 
ber, but which was received too late for 
inclusion. 

One of the several rules in connection 
with the issuance of Pusiic LIBRARIES 
is that it must come out as nearly on 
time as possible, consistent, of course, 
with a reasonable presentation of up-to- 
date material. 


Contributions for current numbers of 
Pusric Lipraries should be in hand by the 
fifteenth of the month previous to the appear- 
ance of the magazine. 

Advertisements for which proof is not re- 
quired can be accepted as late as the twenty- 
second of the previous month. 


The goal for mailing is the first day of the 
month, This is not altogether an “immovable 
feast.” 

Several contributions brought forth by 
the Midwinter meeting and by some of 
the topics discussed thereat, were re- 
ceived when the forms were fairly in 
shape. The use of these would have 
meant considerable delay, and it seemed 
best under the citcumstances, to hold 
over much of the material received. 





A Valuable Step in Progress 

The Subscription Book Publishers’ 
association has undertaken to correct 
questionable selling methods in the 
subscription book business in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. F. E. Compton, 
a Chicago publisher and president of 
the Subscription Book Publishers’ as- 
sociation, is very earnest in his effort 
to rid the business of the burden of 
odium which has been brought upon 
it by unscrupulous persons with no 
sense of business ethics. Mr Comp- 
ton has said that those few firms which 
employ methods that bring disrepute 
on the whole industry shall reform 
their methods. Where exposure and 
publicity fail to do this, legal ac- 
tion will be taken. 

A Business ethics committee has been 
appointed to assist Mr Compton who, 
aided by this committee, will make a 
personal investigation of the selling 
methods of every subscription book 
publisher in the United States and 
Canada. 





There is a story in the January num- 
ber of the American Magazine told by 
a former boy of Elkhart, Indiana, who 
writes under the pseudonym of Hart- 
man La Forge. The members of the 
staff of the Public library of that city 
are smiling at the plain references 
made to them and their work, tho cam- 
ouflaged under other names. 

A letter speaking of the story, says: 

We hope we have the enthusiasm and up- 


to-dateness which he ascribes to us, but 
alas! he didn’t marry the librarian! 
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World Culture 
An international key. 

The world is constantly growing 
smaller. The inhabitants of the lands 
most distant are our neighbors. We 
ought to be acquainted with their cul- 
ture, in order that we may be able bet- 
ter to understand one another. Or 
perhaps it happens that we desire to 
obtain information about some details 
relating to a foreign land or even wish 
to travel there. 

Consequently we require an interna- 
tional key as a means for research, 
study, intercorrespondence, etc. It 
seems desirable that such a key be ar- 
ranged in order according to the one 
hundred principal sections (000 to 990) 
of the Decimal Classification by Dr 
Melvil Dewey. Would it not be possible 
to compile such lists and to publish them 
in parts, classified according to the 
various countries? 

In relation to any single country, it 
would be necessary to mention only 
one or two of the organizations or 
publications devoted to the same gen- 
eral subject. Thus, one could make 
the various national lists short enough 
and, at the same time, give sufficient 
information to serve as a key to the 
greater collections, etc., in detail. 

There exists in nearly every coun- 
try, some institution, organization or 
publication, which acts as a means for 
giving or obtaining answers to serious 
questions in relation to problems 
either scientific, technical, historical, 
commercial or social. Therefore, let 
us search those means, remembering 
that even a little success leads to 
greater success, for nothing succeeds 
like success itself. The way to knowl- 
edge is not easy but its end is profit- 
able. Therefore, we should study; we 
live to learn that we may learn to live, 
but first we must learn to learn. 

At the same time, let us remember 
that the sciences and knowledge in 
general are not restricted to any nation. 
but belong to the world culture. 

EuGeNE F. McPIKE. 
4450 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 


Mondo Kulturo 
Internaciona klefo. 

La mondo konstante divenas min 
granda. La habitanti di la landi max- 
im dista, esas nia vicini. Ni devas 
konocar lia kulturo, por ke ni povez 
plu bone inter-komprenar ni, l’uni I’al- 
tri. Od forsan eventas ke ni deziras 
obtenar informi pri kelka detali relate 
stranjera lando, o mem voyajor ibe. 

Konseque, ni postulas ul interna- 
ciona klefo kom moyeno por serchado, 
studio, inter-korespondo, e c. Semblas 
dezirinda ke tala klefo esez aranjota 
ordine segun la cent principala secioni 
(000 ad 990) di la Decimala klasifi- 
kado da D-ro Melvil Dewey. Ka ne 
esus posibla kompilar tala listi ed editar 
oti en parti, klasifikita segun la diveres 
fandi? 

Relate singla lando, esus necesa men- 
cionar nur un o du de Il’organizuri od 
edituri devotata a la sama, generala 
temo. Tale, on povus facar la diversa, 
nacionala listi sat kurta, e, samtempe, 
donar suficant informi por servar kom 
klefo a la plu granda kolekti, e c., de- 
tale. 

Existas en preske omna lando ul in- 
stitucuro, organizuro od edituro, qua 
agas kom moyeno por donar od ob- 
tenar respondi a serioza questioni re- 
late problemi sive ciencala, teknikala, 
historiala, komercal o sociala. Do ni 
serchez ta moyeni, memorante ke mem 
poka suceso duktas a plu granda suceso, 
nam nulo sucesas quale suceso ipsa. 
La voyo a savado ne esas facila 
ma olua fino esas profitoza. Do m 
devas studiar; ni vivas por lernar por 
ke ni povez lernar vivar, ma unesme 
ni devas lernar lernar. 

Studio, studio, studiado, eduko, edu- 
ko, edukado; olti esas la granda dezir- 
indaji. 

Samtempe, ni memorez ke la cienci 
e la savado generala ne esas restriktata 
ad ula naciono, ma apartenas a la mon- 
do-kulturo. 

KuGENE F. McPIKE. 
4450 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Mid-Winter Meeting of A. L. A. 

The custom of holding meetings of 
those interested in various phases of 
library activity was observed, as us- 
ual, in Chicago, December 27-30. 

The A. L. A. constitution provides 
that there shall be a meeting of the 
Council at this time and the fulfilling 
of this provision has been recorded for 
15 years. Other groups have taken ad- 
vantage of the presence of their fel- 
low-workers at the Midwinter meeting 
and so it has come about that every 
year there is a session of interested 
groups for every hour in the day, from 
early morning until late at night. 

This year, normal school librarians, 
librarians of large public libraries, the 
League of library commissions, univer- 
sity librarians, college librarians, the 
committee on education, and the com- 
mittee on public documents held meet- 
ings of more or less import, with duly 
prepared and presented programs. 

The Committee on education, led 
by Miss Harriet A. Wood, supervisor 
of school libraries of Minnesota, be- 
gan work on Wednesday evening. 
Other meetings were held, but owing 
to illness, Miss Wood herself was not 
able again to join in the discussions. 

The call for a meeting of librarians 
of large public libraries was sent out 
by Dr F. P. Hill of Brooklyn, without 
a stated program, merely a list of sub- 
jects for discussion. Accompanying 
ing the call was the request that this 
meeting be attended only by librarians 
of large public libraries or their repre- 
sentatives. 

Problems of support, general admin- 
istration and standardization of library 
service occupied the attention of the 
perhaps 50 libraries represented. 

Normal school librarians, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Margaret Dun- 
bar of the State Normal college, Kent, 
Ohio, held two meetings on Thursday. 
This was a very live and interested 
group which discussed extension work, 
enlightenment of school superintend- 
ents, relations between the public li- 
bray and public school, together with 


such subjects as educational periodi- 
cals, books for teachers in 1922, evalu- 
ation of children’s books, etc. 


Executive board action 

It was voted to transfer $1,000 from 
the War Funds to the General Funds 
to reimburse the latter for expendi- 
tures in the hold-over War Service 
work. é 

Transfers were made in the General 
Fund as follows: 


RSGTERCTONOO oso oo ace ein .6- 0-00 4 -sisis hes eiacnticeces $870 
EE rong ee se Aoi ake aoe ee 
AGGIUIONAl SETVICES 2262 ces sceeense .. 350 
SENDERS Fee coca esos a8 Soxacelelwia'n ocslereps eiese beceie-s 225 
Postage, telephone, telegraph.......... 500 


The secretary reported: 

Peter H. Goldsmith of New York 
appointed as “a representative and 
official A. L. A. delegate to the con- 
gresses held in connection with the 
Brazilian Centennial celebrations”; 
Mrs Carl B. Roden of Chicago dele- 
gated to serve as a member of the 
Executive committee of the School 
and Poetry association for the term 
ending with the spring meeting; Miss 
May Massee appointed to represent the 
A. L. A. in previewing certain films 
with national citizen organizations co- 
operating with the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc. 

The treasurer reported $454 col- 
lected from librarians thruout the 
country and transmitted to the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration. 

H. H. B. Meyer recommended that 
a considerable portion of the balance 
in the War Funds be held in reserve 
so that the association might be pre- 
pared to meet any emergency in the 
Veteran’s Bureau Hospital library 
service. On his recommendation, it 
was 


Voted—That the secretary be authorized 
to announce through appropriate channels 
that the A. L. A. is prepared to aid library 
agencies by offering a limited book and 
Magazine service to ex-service men in 
prisons, reformatories, hospitals and other 
institutions where they may be located; and 
that the secretary be authorized to add to 
the headquarters staff in Chicago sufficient 
clerical force to do the work resulting from 
this announcement. 
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A Committee on bibliography was 
appointed, whose duty will be to repre- 
sent the A. L. A. in all undertakings, 
national or international in scope, in 
which the Committee may deem repre- 
sentation or codperation desirable or in 
which the association is invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The following persons were asked 
to serve as the Committee on_ bibli- 
ography: 

E. C. Richardson, chairman, W. N. 
C. Carlton, Andrew Keogh, George 
Watson Cole, H. H. B. Meyer. 

A Committee on the Ethics of  li- 
brarianship to draft a tentdtive code 
of professional ethics for presentation 
to the Council was appointed as fol- 
lows: 

Hiller C. Wellman, chairman, Lucy 
E. Fay, Ernest J. Reece, M. J. Fergu- 
son, Alice S. Tyler. 

President Utley was authorized to 
appoint a representative of A. L. A. 
to attend the World conference on ed- 
ucation at Oakland-San Francisco in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the N. E. A., June 28-July 6, 1923. 

The Board adopted the following 
minute on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Chicago public library: 

Recognizing the distinguished history 
of the Chicago public library and_ the 
achievements locally and nationally of its 
librarians, Messrs. Poole, Hild, Legler, and 
Roden, the Executive board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association congratulates the 
people of Chicago, the Board of directors, 
and the staff of the Chicago public library 
upon the completion of 50 years of service. 

The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1926 was discussed. J. I. 
Wyer suggested that the anniversary 
might be made an occasion for getting 
the work of the A. L. A. and libraries 
generally, before the country at large, 
by holding meetings in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mr Hadley suggested a National li- 
brary week. Other suggestions were 
the compilation and publication of a 
new A. L. A. Catalog; an exhibit of 
the books in that catalog; an exhibit 
of library appliances ; publication of the 


report of the Committee of Five on li- 
brary service; the completion by 1926 
of an A. L. A. Headquarters building ; 
an increase of the endowment to a 
fixed sum by 1926. It was voted that 
a committee of 25 be appointed by the 
president to make plans for the anni- 
versary. 

Mr Meyer told of the need for an A. 
L. A. building, calling attention to the 
fact that the Chicago public library 
has been providing space free of charge 
for many years, with a rental value now 
of six or eight thousand dollars a year, 
space which is much needed by the 
Chicago public library. He urged the 
necessity of creating at once a build- 
ing fund, and laid on the table before 
him a contribution. Others present 
followed his example and the money 
was turned over to the treasurer as 
a nucleus of a building fund. No for- 
mal action was taken. 


Meetings of the council 


The meetings of the Council were 
open to all members and a goodly 
number were present at its three ses- 
sions. The program was full and there 
was general interest in the proceedings. 

Affiliation as A. L. A. chapters was 
granted to the State Library associa- 
tions of Missouri, New York, North 
Dakota, Tennessee and Utah. It was 
not granted to the Association of li- 
brary schools, but the request was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

J. I. Wyer for the Federal Relations 
committee made a statement of the 
refusal of the Class Journal Co., to al- 
low libraries to sutscribe to two im- 
portant technical journals, and the 
prospect of the list of such refusals be- 
ing extended. He asked for no action, 
and his report was called “informa- 
tion”. Two other resolutions from 
the same committee were then adopted 
—approval of the proposed National 
Archives building and readiness to 
help the Department of commerce to 
supply information to American com- 
merce and industry. 

The usual and always futile discus- 
sions of the relative values of different 
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prepositions as used in constiutional 
amendments took several hours of the 
meetings and still left enough un- 
touched to bring up the subject next 
time. 

George F. Bowerman presented a 
request which had come from the In- 
stitute of Government research asking 
for the codperation of the A. L. A. in 
the work of its Bureau of personal 
administration. This Bureau proposes 
to study the whole field of civic ad- 
ministration and offers to make a sur- 
vey of the entire personnel side of li- 
brary work without cost to the A. L. 
A., and to give the results in printed 
form. After a long presentation, the 
matter was referred to the committee 
on Civil service and on Library serv- 
ice. 

Z Copyright bill 

Dr M. L. Raney, librarian, John Hop- 
kins university, and chairman of the A. 
L. A. bookbuying committee, made a 
clear, concise but comprehensive report 
of the activities of his committee since 
its last report. He announced that a 
new and revised Copyright bill, fairly sat- 
isfactory, had been introduced in the 
present session of Congress but to which 
a “rider” had been attached which would 
make it necessary, in importing books 
published in English, to obtain the con- 
sent of the American agent of the Eng- 
lish publisher before such books could 
be lawfully imported by libraries or any 
one else. 

This, the committee considered a vital 
objection and the Council, evidently in 
agreement, on the motion of Dr A. E. 
Bostwick of St. Louis, voted unanimously 
that the Council express its approval of 
the opinion of the committee and that 
there be sent out from Headquarters a 
joint-communication from the commit- 
tee on Federal and State relations and 
the committee on Bookbuying to all 
members of the association, setting 
forth the issue clearly and asking that 
they have their boards pass resolutions 
for transmission, as early as possible, to 
congressmen from their individual states 
and to Hon H. W. Johnson, chairman of 


the committee on Patents in the United 
States senate. 


Standardization of library service 


Miss Josephine A. Rathbone re- 
ported for the committee on Standard- 
ization. (See P. L. 27:585-590). 

Miss Rathbone said in part: 

The subject of the granting of cer- 
tificates, based on education, train- 
ing and experience to library work- 
ers in order to raise standards of li- 
brary service thruout the country, has 
-een discussed at length in meetings 
of librarians during the past five years, 
and a beginning has been made in some 
states by the setting up of standards 
for the librarians of the smaller li- 
braries. But before there can be any 
generally accepted grading of library 
workers that will apply to assistants 
in the larger libraries, there must te 
some uniform method of classifying 
positions in libraries of the same size 
or type. No such uniform scheme of 
library service exists at present, each 
large library has its own system, each 
with a different number of grades, dif- 
ferent nomenclature, different qualifi- 
cations, with the result that a Grade 1 
assistant may be an untrained beginner 
in one library and a branch litrarian 
with training and several years of ex- 
perience in another, making compari- 
son of the work or workers in libraries 
of the same size and general character 
difficult, if not impossible. To bring 
about such a uniformity of grading and 
nomenclature as will make it possible 
to determine the qualifications of work- 
ers in different grades in libraries of 
the same type, and to relate the service 
schemes of different classes of libraries, 
are the objects of the Committee on 
standardized scheme of library service. 

Miss Rathbone went into detail 
somewhat as she set out the difference 
in nomenclature, classification and 
standards in the various libraries which 
she had asked to contribute informa- 
tion to be used in arriving at conclu- 
sions in working out standardization 
in library service. This made the prob- 
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lem very difficult and gave forecast of 
a tremendous amount of work. 

An important question to be an- 
swered before anything could be done, 
she said, is “Do librarians want to en- 
ter into a scheme that will make a 
common language and a common 
meaning in this common language be- 
tween the various libraries?” This is 
too much work to undertake unless it 
is done in answer to an appeal, but if 
librarians want it, the committee will 
proceed to investigate, work out and 
prepare a scheme of common stand- 
ards; otherwise, they much prefer to 
put their time and work on something 
which is wanted. See p. 85. 


New York system 

In discussing the subject, Miss Over- 
ton of the Public library of New York 
City made a plea for a common stand- 
ard in terms, at least, so that in the 
transfer of workers from one library to 
another, fair treatment should be ac- 
corded those who by training and ex- 
perience were entitled to recognition 
beyond what they some times receive 
now in meeting different standards in 
different libraries. 

The first big advantage of a uniform 
scheme to the personnel department of 
any large library would be a_ very 
practical one—that is, the decided help 
it would bring to the task of engaging 
assistants directly from other libra- 
ries, or in appointing assistants from 
the outside who have had former ex- 
perience, in other libraries, or even in 
exchanging assistants for six months or a 
year (and this is a practice which is 
growing with us, we think to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned). 

It is often a very difficult matter as 
things are at present to decide in just 
which grade and at what salary the 
applicant is entitled to enter, and to be 
sure that in so doing we are playing 
fair with our own staff as well as with 
the newcomers. 

During the present year we made 88 
appointments, 45 of the appointees 
coming from other libraries. This is 
not counting the number of people 
from other libraries who came for a 


month or two during the summer, or 
from three to six months in the winter, 
generally during the time of the open 
courses in the library school. 

The library or technical service in 
New York is divided into four grades: 

Grade 1—Junior library assistants. 

Grade 2—Senior library assistants. 

Grade 3—Special positions. 

Grade 4—Branch librarians. 

The supervisors are in an ungraded class. 

Examinations are given for entrance 
to Grade 1 and for promotion from 
grade to grade. The examinations for 
Grade 2 (senior grade) are as difficult 
as the final Library School examina- 
tions. 

Library school graduates without 
previous experience are admitted to 
the senior grade at the minimum sal- 
ary; with experience, they are eligible 
for a higher rate in that grade, or, with 
experience in one of the special lines 
of work, to the next higher grade. 

Our hardest problem in making as- 
signments is to decide how much to al- 
low for the various training and ap- 
prentice courses plus experience in 
other libraries. We want to give full 
credit to the training given by the 
other litraries and allow all we can 
in justice to our own staff, but until 
training and apprentice courses are 
appraised we shall all continue to meet 
this difficulty. 

We have an Examining board in 
New York to pass judgment on all ap- 
plications that do not fit easily into 
the requirements of our scheme. The 
board is composed of the chief of the 
circulation department, the various 
supervisors, as well as one branch li- 
brarian, the principal of the Library 
school and a representative of the 
Staff association, selected by the as- 
sociation to act for one year. It is the 
duty of the Board to prepare entrance 
and grade examinations and to put the 
final approval on all efficiency ratings, 
as well as to act on the applications. 

You may be interested in a few of 
the applications that have not fitted 
easily into our scheme and have come 
before the Board for decision. (Ten 
or twelve cases were then cited that 
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had come before the Board recently.) 
With a uniform scheme it would te 
possible for each of these applicants 
to come with the simple statement that 
she had met the requirements of 
the Senior grade of library service, or 
the Junior grade of library service. 
Then only a letter of recommendation 
from the other library in regard to her 
personal fitness and present efficiency 
would be needed. 

I am assuming, you see, that a uni- 
form scheme would bring with it in 
time an evaluation of training and ap- 
prentice classes and summer schools, 
and eventually lead to a more definite 
organization for educational work 
within the profession than we have at 
present. It ought also to bring an ap- 
proved standard of examination for 
admission and promotion and an ap- 
proved form of efficiency rating, and, 
if we ever do have an approved form of 
efficiency rating, I heartily second Miss 
Tobitt’s wish that it will emphasize 
that most important of all qualifica- 
tions for litrarianship—the ability to 
read—to read effectively and well. 
Written examinations do not bring out 
this qualification. 

Now the help that a_ uniform 
scheme would bring to the personnel 
department is, of course, a very prac- 
tical side of the question. Those of us 
who favor and look forward to certifi- 
cation might consider such a scheme 
the first step, but even those who may 
be firmly against certification will 
surely admit that such standardization 
is just a sensible move toward a better 
business understanding between li- 
braries. 

A uniform terminology alone will te 
of inestimable value, for in the work- 
ing out of such a terminology we will, 
of course, keep in mind the general 
public and endeavor to select such 
titles as will convey some idea of the 
duties of the various positions. Banks 
and other organizations have done 
this—why can’t the library? As it is 
now, every one from the page to the 
director is a librarian in the eyes of the 
average reader. 


We may hope, too, that a uniform 
scheme will do something for us later in 
the way of salaries. At least the quali- 
fications and duties for each grade 
could be worked out while we are 
fighting for a fair compensation. 

Surely it makes very little difference 
to any of us whether our grades run 
up or run down in a scheme, or 
whether they are numbered or let- 
tered, so long as it guarantees a high 
standard of service which would re- 
ceive recognition all over the country. 


Small library ideas 


Miss Grace D. Rose of Des Moines 
presented the viewpoint of the small 
library with a staff numbering from 
10 to 25. 

She said, in brief, that a definite, 
scheme of likrary service worked out 
for smaller libraries, with qualifica- 
tions and positions carefully defined, 
would be a great advantage in several 
ways. There is a general misconcep- 
tion of library service in small cities 
and any one who works in a library is 
characterized as a “librarian.” A usual 
question is “How many librarians are 
there in the library?” and not “How 
many assistants are there?” and this 
may be perfectly natural when, in a 
small staff, a new apprentice is oc- 
casionally left at an important desk for 
a short time and there seems to be no 
difference in work that is apparent to 
the ordinary patron. Such a uniform 
scheme would define grades of service 
and qualifications for entrance and 
promotion in the public mind as well 
as in the mind of the staff and would 
tend to raise the standards in these 
smaller libraries. It would be a great 
aid for recruiting for the profession in 
the small cities. Many persons who 
begin in the small libraries go on to 
larger ones and uniform schemes of 
service would enable assistants or li- 
brarians to know just where each 
would fit into a larger organization. 

While a “scheme of library service” 
might not be immediately adopted or 
put into force in many of the smaller 
libraries, such a scheme carefully 
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worked out would serve as an occasi- 
onal measure for checking the work of 
the staff and there is no reason why 
the requirements for promotion and 
the terminology in small likraries 
should not correspond to those used 
in large libraries. From my experience 
with a staff of ten, it seems to me that 
it would be as great an advantage to 
libraries in small places to have such 
related schemes of service worked out 
as it would be to those in the large 
cities. 
Discussion 

Carl B. Roden being called on, said 
that he had nothing much to say as 
the system as worked out in Chicago, 
he thought, was admirable. They have 
adopted a classification for their serv- 
ice which amounts to “There is the 
job, there is the pay; take it or leave 
it.” He did not see how there could 
be any great difficulty in the way. It 
is easy to do it by simply doing. 

Mr Compton, however, found diffi- 
culty in defining positions. The terms, 
he said, covered too wide a territory. 
“Children’s librarian” means different 
things in different libraries. It ought 
to mean an expert in educational 
methods, children’s literature and child 
psychology. A cataloger ought to 
mean an expert and not a clerical help- 
er. Comparison, at present, between 
various libraries is impossible and can 
only be done when terms in various li- 
braries have more nearly synonymous 
meaning. 

Dr A. E. Bostwick of the St. Louis 
public library expressed himself in 
sympathy with the subject but ques- 
tioned the desirability of standardizing 
lest the spirit of initiative be lessened. 
Miss Tyler appreciated the efforts of 
the committee and had observed the 
need of something of the kind but 
agreed with Dr Bostwick as to the 
probable effects. Mr Locke of To- 
ronto and Mr Wright of Kansas City 
both endorsed the idea. 

A vote showed that quite a majority 
of those present were in favor of the 
committee continuing its work. 


Dr Andrews of the John Crerar li- 
brary of Chicago thought that public 
libraries possibly needed something of 
the kind but that for endowed, schol- 
arly libraries sucl. his own he could 
see no need or use .uat could be made 
of standardization. 

At the close of the discussion, defini- 
tions and resolutions of standardiza- 
tion as worked out by the committee 
were offered and approved. A resolu- 
tion was offered which was carried 
unanimously, after Dr Andrews had 
obtained consent from the committee 
to insert the word public before librar- 
ies. As adopted, the resolution reads 
as follows: 


Resolution offered by committee on stand- 
ardization 


Resolved, that the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association recognizes the de- 
sirability of standardized and_ related 
schemes of public library service applicable 
to the needs of libraries of different sizes 
and directs the committee to proceed to 
formulate such schemes to be presented for 
a at a future meeting of the Coun- 
cil. 

Definition of standardization 

Of libraries. The fixing of certain pro- 
fessional criteria or requirements by which 
libraries of different size, income, type, etc. 
shall be grouped, the maintenance of which 
shall be requisite to insure to each library 
a continuing place in its class. A _ grad- 
ing of libraries according to agr:ed size 
of characteristics. 

Of librarians. A grouping, according to 
agreed and clearly stated professional quali- 
fications, such as efficiency, education, train- 
ing, experience. 

Of library service. The grouping into 
grades, according to kind of work done and 
amount of responsibility entailed, of the 
different positions in an individual library 
or library system, and a defining of the du- 
ties, the qualifications and requirements of 
each grade. 

Of schemes of library service. A plan for 
bringing about uniformity in the grouping 
of library positions in libraries belonging 
to the same class and for relating the serv- 
ice schemes of libraries of different classes. 


Public documents 
At the third session of the Council 
on Saturday afternoon, Mr Lester of 
Wisconsin, after calling attention to the 
enormous expenditures and extensive 
work that is given to the preparation 
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of public documents which lose much of 
their use in supplying information be- 
cause of the lack of indexes and catalogs, 
offered a resolution that Congress be 
urged to provide the necessary appropri- 
ation to prepare and issue indexes and 
catalogs of these public documents and 
further that a special appropriation be 
made to bring to completion, in as short 
a time as possible, indexes and catalogs 
covering the documents published during 
the war. 

Another resolution called on the state 
authorities thruout the country to pre- 
pare a check list of all the documents 
issued by the various state offices of 
their respective states for the year, 1922, 
and begin with January 1923, a monthly 
check list of the same character. 

Another resolution called on the State 
and Federal Relations committee to in- 
itiate a movement by librarians urging 
their congressmen and senators, with a 
view to interesting the latter, in secur- 
ing adequate appropriation for the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


Minimum salaries 


Under the subject of Minimum sal- 
aries, C. H. Compton of St. Louis, who 
has made a study of the subject of mini- 
mum salaries, gave facts and figures* of 
his investigation of the proportion of 
appropriations spent for salaries, the 
cost of living and various other elements 
which enter into the subject. The sub- 
stance of Mr Compton’s discussion 
might be summed up in the resolution 
which was adopted and which is as fol- 
lows: 

1) The American Library Association be- 
lieves that adequate salaries must be paid to 
librarians and library assistants if the public 
library is to hold and develop its place as an 
important educational agency. 

2) It believes that a library assistant with 
a college education and one year of training 
in a library school should receive not less 
than $1,620 a year as a beginning salary; that 
an assistant with less than a full college 
education and with one year of training in a 
library school should receive not less than 
$1,380 a year as a beginning salary; that an 





*Mr Compton’s article, practically in full, 
was printed in the A. L. A. Bulletin for Jan- 


uary. 
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assistant with only a high school education 
and one year of training in a library-training 
class (with courses of instruction which ap- 
proximate those of a library school) should 
receive a beginning salary of not less than 
$1,200 a year; that an assistant lacking equiv- 
alent training or having had experience in 
well managed libraries should receive the be- 
ginning salary of the class whose requirements 
are most nearly equalled by the length and 
character of the experience. 

3) Higher minimum salaries should prevail 
in cities where the cost of living is above 
the average, and in positions demanding con- 
siderable responsibility. 

4) Library salaries in every city and state 
should be adjusted to mect the competition 
of business, teaching, and other vocations, 
especially in that city and state, to the end 
that more well qualified persons may be at- 
tracted to library work. 

Note: Mr Compton’s report is to be printed 
in the Library Journal of January 15. A 
limited number of reprints will be available 
at A. L. A. Headquarters.—A. L. A. Secretary. 

Certification 

Frank K. Walter, chairman of the 
Committee on certification, presented the 
subject of certification. He reviewed the 
work back to the spring of 1920 and 
called attention to what had been offered 
on the subject and quoted a number of 
persons thruout the country in relation to 
certification. He summed up the argu- 
ments of the proponents and the oppo- 
nents of national or standardized state 
certification, with the conclusion that, in 
view of the very conservative attitude of 
the members of library commissions and 
the very general feeling of uncertainty 
regarding legislation and the long ab- 
sence of any definite standards for classi- 
fying library service, it seemed the wiser 
plan to let the matter go by default a 
little longer. 

No other policy of equal importance 
to the membership of the A. L. A. has 
been disposed of without much more 
general discussion than the question of 
certification has received so far. The 
majority of the Committee feels that any 
detailed scheme of standards for certifi- 
cation would be impractical now. Some 
suggestions were offered for discussion 
by the Council: 

1) To have a first certificate for the 
position of librarian, the applicant must 
have at least a high school education, 
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with five years experience in library 
work or be a graduate of a regular li- 
brary school. 

2) The educational qualifications 
should be raised to equal those of teach- 
ers in accredited high schools in the re- 
spective communities where librarians 
are to be appointed in charge of a li- 
brary. 

3) An advanced grade of certification 
should be given after a term of years 
where there has been growth in respon- 
sibility, in educational qualifications, or 
as a result of tests where the position or 
character of the work has not changed. 


Definition of certification 

This may be either of libraries or li- 
brarians. The latter are almost always meant 
when the term is used. 

The granting of a professional certificate 
or credential by an authoritative and recog- 
nized agency (a state library commission, a 
state education department, the A A. 
to librarians who meet such qualifications 
as are suggested in standardization of li- 
brarians above. This credential to entitle 
holder to engage in librarianship within the 
jurisdiction of the agency granting it. 

The Committee also suggested that the 
A. L. A. should have definite methods 
of codperation with state organizations 
and a closer correlation or clearer defini- 
tion of the fields of library standards, to- 
gether with greater publicity on the ques- 
tion of certification. The views of only 
a very few librarians of prominence are 
already known. Pamphlets setting out 
the pros and cons of the question and 
other information could be very profit- 
ably issued by the association for the in- 
formation of its members. 

At the close of the discussion, it was 
voted that the subject be referred back 
to the Committee with request for fur- 
ther consideration. 


Normal schools meeting 

An all day round-table for Normal 
school librarians was held, December 
28, presided over by Miss Margaret 
Dunbar, librarian of the State normal 
college, Kent, Ohio. Librarians from 
nine states were present and reported 
on outstanding accomplishments of the 
year. 

W. H. Kerr spoke of the tangible 
results already brought about by the 


“Statement of standards for Normal 
school libraries.” This has already 
been used as an argument for increased 
budgets, instruction on the use of the 
library, assistants, and in building 
plans, as well as its adaptability to col- 
lege library needs. Mr Kerr pointed 
out the necessity for a similar measur- 
ing stick for college libraries. 

Miss Sadie Kent of the Southeast- 
ern Missouri State teachers’ college 
described the extension work devel- 
oped in this school in sending books 
to the rural schools in the Southeast- 
ern part of the state. 

Other normal schools reported on 
several phases of extension work. 
Miss Martha Pritchard of Detroit 
spoke of an exhibit prepared by the 
National council of the teachers of 
English, stating that this had now 
been brought up-to-date and can be 
secured on loan from the Detroit 
teachers’ college, with no expense ex- 
cept express one way. 

Harriet K. Avery, librarian of the 
Keystone State normal school, Pa., 
gave a very well received paper on 
What the student should get out of the 
course on the Use of books and libra- 
ries. (This will be published in full 
later in Pustic LiprarIEs. ) 

A luncheon was enjoyed following 
the morning session, at which nearly 
100 were present. This, too, was pre- 
sided over by Miss Dunbar who wel- 
comed the librarians and introduced 
the speakers. George B. Utley, presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., congratulated the 
normal school librarians on _ the 
growth of their work and urged the 
importance of attendance of normal 
school librarians at the coming A. L. 
A. conference at Hot Springs in April. 
An entire day has been set aside for 
school library groups as well as a gen- 
eral evening program which will be 
devoted to this subject. 

Miss Ahern of Pustic LIBRARIES 
expressed her pleasure at being a 
guest at the luncheon and in a short 
talk pointed out the importance of the 
work of the normal school litrarian 
who has it in her power to awaken an 
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intelligent knowledge of and interest 
in books among the students who are 
going out from the normal schools to 
become teachers. She said she consid- 
ered the position of the normal school 
librarian most advantageous for the 
encouragement of a better book-read- 
ing, better book-loving and _ better 
book-knowing world. 

Summaries of the work which pub- 
lic libraries carry on for the schools 
were presented by Mr Wheeler of 
Youngstown, Miss Cutter of Cleve- 
land, Mr Vitz of Toledo and Miss 
Moon of Evanston. The growing 
tendency in some schools to break 
away from required reading lists was 
favorably commented on. 

At the afternoon session following 
the luncheon, Since-the-war encyclo- 
pedias and atlases were briefly men- 
tioned by Miss Mary J. Booth of the 
Eastern Illinois State normal school. 
The smaller schools were advised to 
buy the latest of the old editions of 
the New International encyclopedia. 
The new Americana encyclopedia was 
not recommended for small libraries. 
A new edition of Larned’s History for 
ready reference has been completely 
revised and greatly improved. Vari- 
ous children’s encyclopedias were dis- 
cussed. A loose-leaf volume of the 
World book is now being issued 
which will cover the years, 1921-1925. 
F. E. Compton of the F. E. Compton 
Company who was a guest at the meet- 
ing, gave some first-hand information 
regarding the ideals back of the new 
Compton’s Pictured encyclopedia. 

A very full list of educational peri- 
odicals was read by Miss Doherty of 
the Ohio State University research 
bureau. An interesting talk on the 
evaluation of children’s books by Miss 
Jessie Van Cleve of the Booklist com- 
pleted the program. 

Miss Anna V. Jennings, librarian at 
the Nebraska State teachers’ college, 
Kearney, was chosen as chairman of 
the round-table for the next Mid- 
winter conference. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of Chicago 
Public Library 


On the afternoon of January 1, be- 
fore a most distinguished and exten- 
sive audience, the Chicago public li- 
brary made its half-century Low. The 
meeting was held in the G. A. R. me- 
morial hall. Sons of the founders of 
the library were guests of honor, who 
addressed the assembly. 

Addresses were made by various 
prominent citizens. Carl B. Roden, li- 
brarian, gave a most interesting and 
entertaining account of the organiza- 
tion of the library. He traced the his- 
tory of the institution from the fire in 
1871 and the gift of 7000 volumes, con- 
tributed by celebrities of the day thru 
the interest of Thomas Hughes of Rug- 
by, England; from the first home in 
an iron tank on the top of the City hall, 
down to the present great collection 
in a $2,000,000 building. At the end 
of the first year, the circulation of 
books for home use reached 88,632v. 
and the number of books on the shelves 
was 17,355. Miss Mary Adams, who 
took the first book out of the new 
library, 25 years ago, was present at 
the celebration. 

The hope of the library is to have 
branches in each of the 50 wards of the 
city. 

Addresses were made by Charles E. 
Schick, president of the Library board, 
Capt. William P. Wright, president of 
the G. A. R. memorial hall, and George 
B. Utley, president of the American 
Library Association and librarian of 
the Newberry library. Neither the 
mayor of Chicago nor Senator Medill 
McCormick, who were scheduled to 
speak, were present. : 

On Thursday afternoon, January 4, 
the Chicago Woman’s club presented 
a program in the G. A. R. memorial 
hall in commemoration of the library’s 
anniversary. 

Chicagoans eminent in their respec- 
tive lines addressed an assembly 
which filled the large hall, and gave 
a program which for interest, inspira- 
tion and information could hardly have 
been surpassed. 
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The development of the fine arts in 
Chicago was set forth by Charles L. 
Hutchinson, president of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, as it has progressed 
in the 40 years of that institution’s 
great work, and by Lorado Taft, N. A., 
in pointing out evidence of growth. 
After reviewing the development of 
civic beauty and expressions of the 
appreciation of the beautiful as 
they are beginning to appear in va- 
rious parts of the state, Mi Taft made 
an appeal for more general interest, 
particularly on the part of the people 
who are able to encourage and endow 
the efforts that are needed. There are 
16 cities of over 25,000 population in 
the state of Illinois with very credit- 
able art museums. Municipalities, 
various places in the state, are giving 
additional serious attention to art ex- 
pression in public buildings which are 
being erected. 

To those of Mr. Taft’s very pleased 
audience who remembered the _beauti- 
ful spectacle of the World’s Fair 
in 1893, his review and appraisal of 
the fairy-land which flourished for a 
time on the lake front brought a 
warmth of remembrance which was 
most pleasurable. Every one in the 
audience echoed the regret Mr. Taft 
expressed over the shortsightedness 
thru which this great beauty vanished 
because of the impermanence of con- 
struction. 

There is something for national re- 
gret in the lack of interest in other 
parts of the country which, if it had 
existed and codperated with Chicago, 
might have resulted in a_ national 
beauty spot, immeasurably valuable 
not alone to Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi valley, but to the whole country. 

Allen B. Pond, A. I. A., reviewed the 
development of architectural ideals in 
Chicago and pointed out what is the 
vision of those in charge of the “City 
Beautiful” which is bringing alignment 
where before there was chaos, con- 
tributing to the vision of the fair city 
yet to be. 

Horace S. Oakley, vice-president of 
the Chicago Orchestral association, 


congratulated the community on the 
development of the musical spirit in 
art which, thru belief and effort on the 
part of Chicago’s citizenry, is making 
Chicago the musical center of America. 

Henry B. Fuller and Wallace Rice 
discussed literary products of Chicago, 
Mr Fuller referring to the prose and 
periodical literature and paying special 
tribute to the late lamented Francis S. 
Brown, the founder of the Lake Side 
Press and The Dial. He expressed the 
general regret which is felt that Chi- 
cago has lost the talent, temper and 
vision of Waldo R. Brown, the worthy 
son of a worthy sire. Wallace Rice, 
in his facetious, witty fashion, re- 
viewed the poetic outlook, paying 
special tribute to Harriet Monroe and 
her periodical, Poetry, for the constant 
helpfulness which she and her critics 
have been to poetic development in 
Chicago. 

President Harry Pratt Judson of the 
University of Chicago and President 
Walter Dill Scott of the Northwestern 
university made interesting and valu- 
able contributions in their stories of 
the two great institutions which they 
represent. 

The meeting closed with an address 
by Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago public library, who, in a run- 
ning commentary on the development 
of public library service in Chicago, 
gave much of interest to his hearers. 
Many were surprised when Mr Roden 
laid to tradition, which like Banquo’s 
ghost, would not down, the popular 
belief that the Chicago public library 
was founded by the gift of Thomas 
Hughes. He stated that this is only 
tradition and in doing so wished in 
no way to detract from the generosity 
displayed on the occasion of the fire. 
For many years before the fire, Mr 
Roden said, a library of some 17,000 
volumes, altho a subscription library, 
was open to the public. 

Two friends who were interested in 
the Young Men’s association which 
kept up the library were its special 
supporters. One of them, a Mr Rob- 
son, removed to London in 1868. His 
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friend and close companion, Mr Low- 
ther, urged it upon Mr Robson before 
leaving, that when he had become 
settled in London, he should present 
to the book world of London the op- 
portunity not only of being helpful but 
of acquiring fame of value by con- 
tributing to the upbuilding of the li- 
brary of the Young Men’s association 
of Chicago. Mr Roden is strongly of 
the opinion that Mr Robson carried 
out this idea of his friend and that be- 
fore the fire, there was stirring in 
England a disposition to make dona- 
tions to the growing library in the 
new city on Lake Michigan. 

The occasion of the fire fanned into 
life and zeal this interest which doubt- 
less had already been planted, and 
from it came the celebrated gift from 
authors and celebrities of England 
which is constantly erroneously re- 
‘erred to as the foundation stone of the 
zhicago public library. 

Another clearing-up afforded by Mr 
Roden’s address was in regard to what 
are the public libraries of Chicago. In 
referring to the two great reference 
libraries, Mr Roden quoted from the 
bequests of both Mr Newberry and Mr 
Crerar, each donor expressly stating 
that his endowment was “for the pur- 
pose of founding, equipping and main- 
taining a public library for the use of 
Chicago’s citizens.” 

The meeting lasted until late after- 
noon but the audience remained until 
the end. It was a memorable occasion 
and will doubtless result in increased 
interest and appreciation of the won- 
derful library facilities awaiting in the 
Chicago public library those whom 
they may serve. 





Princeton university has established 
a library of industrial relations, thru 


the generosity of John D. Rockefeller, — 


Jr., who has agreed to provide the 
funds necessary, $12,000 a year for five 
years. Dr Robert E. Foerster will have 
charge of the library and will be known 
as professor of economics at Princeton. 


Scheme of Library Service 

The A. L. A. committee on Schemes 
of library service, at its meeting in 
Chicago, discussed at some length the 
outline of a scheme that had been 
drawn up at an earlier meeting in New 
York, and decided to print it with the 
request for criticism and suggestions 
before proceeding, in accordance with 
the resolution passed by the council, 
to work out the plan in greater detail. 

This outline, therefore, is merely 
tentative, and the more criticism it re- 
ceives the better pleased the commit- 
tee will be. Please send your reac- 
tions, without delay, to the chairman, 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, Pratt In- 
stitute School of Library Science, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Graded library service 

The graded service shall include all 
litrary employes for whom special 
training in library work is required, 
except such as are especially included 
in the non-graded service and substi- 
tutes, apprentices, and unclassified be- 
ginners. 
Grade 1—Junior assistant, general. 


Junior assistant, catalog depart- 
ment, children’s department, etc. 


Grade 2—Senior assistant, general. 
Senior assistant, catalog depart- 
ment, children’s department, etc. 
{ First assistants, large 
branches and large 


See Dic — departments _ 
ves Mea He Children’s librarians 
positions Catalogers 

| Others 


Grade 4—Branch librarians, smaller branches. 
Heads of smaller departments and 
divisions. 
Grade 5—Branch librarians, larger branches. 
Heads of larger departments and 
divisions. 
Grade 6—Supervisors or heads of largest de- 
partments. 
Graded clerical service 
Grade C1--Junior clerical workers (pages, ad- 
dressers, errands, and mail dis- 
tributors). 
Grade C2—Senior clerical workers (typists, 
copyists, filing clerks). 
Grade C3—Stenographers, financial clerks, 
bookkeepers. 
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As It Is in France 


A personal letter from Miss Edith 
Eastman, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, East Cleveland, Ohio, who at 
present is traveling in Europe, con- 
tains some interesting observations on 
libraries in devastated regions of 
France. Speaking of her visit to the 
library at Soissons, Miss Eastman 
Says: 

It is housed in a long, low barrack building 
but with plenty of windows, and the effect on 
entering is one of cheerful comfort. A little 
stove warmed the place, the sun streamed in 
thru the windows, bringing out all the color 
in the bindings lining the walls, and the few 
artistic vases filled with gorgeous flowers. It 
was quite like a bit of America, might have 
been a branch library almost anywhere, even 
to the little children’s books and the tables 
and chairs. Miss Carson says that the people 
called the library La maison des fleurs, they 
seemed so surprised to find flowers in a li- 
brary. 


After describing the present condi- 
tion of the beautiful cathedral which 
was destroyed during the war and the 
remarkable rebuilding which has teen 
done since last April, the primitive and 
simple accommodations of the Ameri- 
can committee’s headquarters, the per- 
sonnel, etc., Miss Eastman continues: 


We went over to Coucy to see the library 
there and to hear Miss Shedlock tell stories. 
The country is beautiful, rolling and _ hilly, 
with most of the fields under cultivation. 
Trees here and there show the effect of bom- 
bardment and gas and there are still piles 
of barbed wire and shells along the road-side. 
There are very few real houses anywhere but 
there are make-shift dwellings, some merely 
dug-outs in the hillside; others with two ends 
built of stone and tin sheets of roofing left 
by the army; anything and everything has 
been used to make some sort of shelter and 
most of them consist of only one room, re- 
gardless of the size of the family. Here and 
there a real house has been built from the 
native stone. 

The ruins of the Chateau at Coucy stood 
out so picturesquesly on its high plateau over- 
looking the whole country round. It is a 
beautiful location and a very strategic spot 
because of its height and the fine battlemented 
wall. The Germans held the most beautiful 
parts of it and when they were forced to 
evacuate, they blew it up. There is just 
enough left of its former splendor to allow 
one to imagine what it must have been. 

We drove round the hill and up thru the 
gate into the ruins. It was most depressing, 
tho the day was bright. All of the settlements 


used to be within the walls, but nothing habit- 
able is left. The whole of the temporary set- 
tlement now is outside the walls and on the 
hillside. . 

The library here is smaller than at Soissons, 
but it evidently serves the whole community. 
The librarian is a French widow, very much 
devoted to the work. She also directs the 
weaving and handicraft carried on at the cen- 
ter. She seems most energetic and resource- 
ful and Miss Carson hopes she will be per- 
manent. 

The story hour was somewhat delayed be- 
cause of a funeral. It was for adults and 
about 75 persons were present. It was a most 
interesting and interested audience of mostly 
grave faces. With her usual charm, Miss 
Shedlock told several of Daudet’s stories 
which her hearers especially liked and she got 
them to smiling before she had finished. It 
was really a great day for them, with two 
events in it—a funeral and a story hour! 

It is absolutely impossible to realize how 
entirely without recreation and amusement 
these places are until one sees it, and seeing 
it certainly gives one a fuller realization of 
the value of the work of the American com- 
mittee and the libraries. It seems such an 
opportunity to show the French people 
what a real public library can mean to a 
community. 

We left Coucy just at sunset and started 
back to Soissons. My last view of the 
chateau from the road below was quite start- 
lingly weird. The old gray _ battlements, 
jagged and broken, stood out against the dark- 
ening sky, two broken towers with a stretch 
of wall between rising above the general ruin 
and, on top of this scrap of wall, two tiny, 
scraggly trees, leafless, outlined themselves, 
while circling about them and the two towers 
were streams of black birds, silent but con- 
stantly moving. It was the picture of desola- 
tion. 

Miss Carson outlined to me what she is at- 
tempting and hoping to do. She is quite 
right, I think, in planning to use only French 
girls in the libraries. American girls would 
stay only a short time and would leave 
nothing permanent. By training French 
girls, even tho they marry and leave the 
work, still it is spreading the idea and ideals 
of the public library, and it is not lost 
when the librarian becomes the general 
public. 





Going in with your mind set on win- 
ning is the first essential to making a 
success in any work you may undertake. 
Half hearted effort will not take you 
very far in any line of endeavor. 

If you think enough of a job to accept 
it—think enough of yourelf to do your 
work the bet you can and you will come 
out on top in the final count. 
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Report of American Committee on 
Libraries 

The report of the Library depart- 
ment of the American committee for 
Devastated France, April-September, 
1922, makes most interesting reading 
and gives encouragement to those who 
have Leen interested both in the work 
and by contribution to the develop- 
ment of public library service in 
France. 

There has been a general feeling 
among members of the A. L. A. that 
a good deal might be done thru codp- 
eration and special service rendered by 
the American library in Paris. The 
hope has been expressed that it will be 
possible to have a training class, even 
tho a very small one, organized in the 
American library. This would be par- 
ticularly helpful at this time, with SO 
many American trained librarians in 
France, and under the splendid codp- 
eration of Monsieur Coyecque, Inspec- 
tor libraries in Paris, and Monsieur 
Morel of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
both of whom are whole-heartedly in- 
terested in helping the work. 

Miss Jessie Carson, who has been 
in this country for some little time, 
returns shortly to her work in Paris, 
after a much too short vacation. 

The opening of the Rue Fessart li- 
brary, Novemkter 2, was made quite an 
event and the French speakers were 
most cordial in expressing their grati- 
tude to Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs Dyke 
and Miss Jessie Carson. 

Another report 

Le comité American pour les Régions 
Dévastées de la France has been work- 
ing for a very long period with the 
French educational authorities on the 
subject of reorganization and general 
utility of their public library system. 
Splendid educational work has been un- 
dertaken for a considerable time in es- 
tablishing the right concept for the move- 
ment. Now the interest of some of the 
really big men connected with, or directly 
in touch with, the powers that be has 
been awakened to the absolute educa- 
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tional necessity of a library system which 
is logical in its control, perfect in its 
equipment, and above all a real servant 
to the public likely to use it. 

Finally a few months ago this very 
excellent effort was crowned with this 
much success—the municipal authority 
allowed the Comité American to go 
ahead and equip a model library as they 
conceived it for France, the municipal 
authority giving the ground, and _ per- 
haps providing for a certain amount of 
the remainder of the expenditure. 

The ground having been assigned, an 
old army hospital baracque was_pur- 
chased and adapted to the space allowed, 
after which, it was necessary to equip 
the library on the most approved stand- 
ards, but remaining within certain limits 
as regards cost. 

It was at this point that Library Bu- 
reau’s services were called upon, and 
under great pressure on account of time 
limit, a lay-out and estimate were pre- 
pared. The charging desk was the only 
article built by Library Bureau in the 
United States. All other equipment was 
constructed by Library Bureau in Paris. 
It was because the French workmen so 
quickly gained the right conception of 
Library Bureau ideals that such a splen- 
did result was achieved. 

On one side of the building the win- 
dows are high and allow for standard 
shelving. The opposite wall is equipped 
with low shelving under the windows 
and high, between. 

The library is divided theoretically in- 
to two halves. At the left of entrance 
is the children’s section and to the right, 
the adults’. The charging desk and sec- 
retary’s desk, catalog, etc., are in the 
center, in front of the entrance. At left 
and right are two large reading tables, 
two metres 50 in length by one metre 
wide, with 22 adult chairs, 22 children’s 
chairs, medium height, and 6 for little 
children. 

In the children’s section at each side 
of the fireplace are two settles of solid 
construction with arms and full backs, 
and of convenient height for young peo- 
ple. To their left and right are two 
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children’s periodical racks, used for pic- 
ture books. Each side of the door there 
is a settle for adults, the same style as 
for the children, and at the right of the 
entrance a wall bulletin board. 

At the opposite end of the building 
and to the right of the workroom door 
is a standard periodical rack. The cata- 
log is in demisections on a base, to give 
the same height as the secretary’s desk. 
The workroom is fitted with standard 
sectional shelves and two tables with 
chairs. A booktruck of standard 7 
on swivel base is used. 

All the books are in French, in very 
excellent editions, and the children’s sec- 
tion is really splendidly provided for in 
this respect. 

The general comment of all who are 
interested in this effort is that it is an 
immense success, without a single jarring 
note. 

H. MItvar, 


Library Bureau, Paris. 





Establishing a Children’s Library in 
Italy 

Editor’s Note—-The Junior American Red 
Cross is the children’s branch of the American 
Red Cross and is made up entirely of school 
children who, thru sacrifice and work, have 
set up a program of service, domestic and 
foreign, with a motto, “I Serve, ” and the goal, 
“Happv Childhood the World Over.” As a 
part of its program of service the Junior Red 
Cross has established a number of children’s 
libraries in the devastated towns of France 
and in a few places in Italy where their need 
was most apparent. The following letter is 
from Miss Florence Van Sickler, the Junior 
Red Cross representative in Rome, Italy, thru 
whose interest the children’s librarv of Reggio 
Calabria was established. It is sent to 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES for publication that 
librarians interested may be sure to see it. 


After learning of library movements 
and organizations, the Association for 
the welfare of Southern Italy was 
chosen to direct the children’s library 
in the south of Italy, where there is 
at once much intelligence and so much 
ignorance and where there is great 
need of schools and libraries. 

Reggio Calabria was chosen as the 
city and an interesting place is this lit- 
tle old town, which for all its disas- 
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It was 
founded Ly the Greeks before Messina, 
in the early centuries, B. C., and was 
then a rich and prosperous city, but 
because of this was the prey of envious 


ters, is very tenacious of life. 


rivals. It has been destroyed and re- 
built, destroyed and rebuilt, but rose 
again after each destruction until the 
great earthquake of 1908 when it was 
again laid low. Altho hundreds were 
killed, the city is today one of 50,000 
persons. 

It is beautifully situated on the 
slopes of the mountains in the very toe 
of Italy’s boot. These mountains were 
hiding places for Garibaldi. Today 
one can see little villages on high, in- 
accessible slopes where are the sheep 
and goat herdsmen who live much as 
did their forefathers in the time of the 
Greeks. 

Until 1870, they were few schools 
south of Naples and no putlic schools 
at all. Today the majority of the pop- 
ulation of Calabria cannot read and 
write and the children suffer, too, be- 
cause of the lack of schools. But they 
are a people of wonderful natural in- 
telligence and the kindest hearts in the 
world. 

The beauty of the landscape, the 
heights of Sicily across the straits and 
the ugliness and monotony of the 
town are striking features. Tho a 
town of so many people, it is still made 
up of barracks; (one story buildings 
roofed with corrugated iron, perhaps a 
shop or a family’s home.) Even the 
new homes of concrete or stone are 
like the barracks, only one-story high, 
for the new law prohibits buildings of 
more than two stories—homes of one 
story and public buildings of two. 

Living conditions are very kad but 
one finds so much intelligence, so much 


courtesy that one sometimes feels 
ashamed to come teaching these peo- 
ple. 


The library for adults, started by the 
Association for the welfare of Southern 
Italy, contains about 2,000 volumes, 
with about 30 children’s books that 
somehow strayed into this grown-up 
world. 
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While Signor Rossi, a very intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic but also practical 
young man, was showing me the sys- 
tem in use, two little figures appeared 
from nowhere, each with a book in her 
hot little hand. This wasn’t the day 
for books but could they please have 
one, they asked, eyeing that bit of the 
shelf hungrily. But the crowning 
touch of the day, the incident that 
made me want to transport every 
Junior into Reggio to see what they 
were going to do, happened a little 
later when two small boys, about nine, 
came and stood silently by Rossi’s side. 
“Now what?” said he to the bigger one. 
“A book,” the boy answered. “Ma 
che! I told you to bring some one 
who would vouch for you, some one, 
your father, your mother; some one 
who will be responsible—where are 
they?” said Rossi, a bit impatiently, 
looking toward the door. “Him—I 
brought him—he’ll be responsible,” 
said the would-be student, pointing to 
his little friend, ragged and barefoot 
and little as himself! 

Miss Florence Van Sickler, field rep- 
resentative, Rome, who went recently 
to Reggio Calabria to start a children’s 
library, tells some interesting things 
about her experience. She was received 
most cordially by those in authority in 
the town. The meeting of officials was 
held in the Municipal palace, in a room 
set aside for the children’s library and 
which is to be used permanently for 
that purpose. 

The Junior Red Cross is to build book 
shelves from which the children may 
select for themselves the books they 
long for, and tables and chairs where 
they may read and look at pictures. 
The scene in the library the day be- 
fore showed how much these children 
need books. 

After the meeting, an elderly,grey- 
haired man, head of the school authori- 
ties, entered into the plans with the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Signorina Mascardi who herself has 
studied under the great Madame Mon- 
tessori at Rome and loves and under- 
stands children, will give her services 


to organizing the library but as she is 
so busy, she cannot agree to do more. 
She showed, however, how truly her 
heart was in the work by offering sug- 
gestions and plans. She hopes to 
organize a committee of young women 
to help, but -ecause of the need of most 
of the young women to be self-sup- 
porting, it is thought necessary to pro- 
vide for the payment of a small salary 
for the services of a librarian. 

The Junior Red Cross will give a 
fund which is to buy 1000 books, build 
book shelves, tables and chairs, and 
pay the salary of a part-time librarian 
for the year. 

Miss Van Sickler concludes: 

The picture of what the children’s 
library in Reggio will Le came very 
sharply before me; the vivid, eager 
faces of those children in the Mezzog- 
giorno library, eyeing that Lit of shelf 
with its 30 books, were multiplied many 
times, and I saw the low shelves, the 
bright beoks, the little tables where 
the children sat reading, and I was 
glad for the Juniors that they could 
minister to these hungry minds. 





A Letter from China 


A most interesting letter comes 
from Marian Ewing, Simmons ’10, 
who, in her year of leave from Pomona 
college, is at Ginling college, Nanking, 
China. She says, in part: 


I am liking it even better than I expected 
to, and I am having a most interesting 
year. . . Ginling college is at pres- 
ent housed in an old erg home belong- 
ing to the nephew of Li Hung Chang. It 
it a very picturesque, rambling old house. 

. There are sixteen open courts in 
it, so one goes out of doors when one 
leaves one’s room. 

The college expects to have commence- 
ment in their new buildings, which are 
very charming to look at and will be very 
comfortable. 

The library building is still in the future, 
but a large and beautiful room is to be re- 
served for the library for the time being. 
In the meantime, until the college moves, 
it is throught inadvisable to buy books that 
are not actually needed as the climate of 
China is hard on books and means of hous- 
ing them are very poor. 

There are about 3000 very well chosen 
books in English and about the same num- 
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ber in Chinese. I feel very strongly that 
we should buy the L. C. cards. The Dewey 
classification is used. 

I am teaching one course in English and 
am also assisting in the president’s office, 
so I have not had a great deal of time for 
sightseeing, but expect to get some of 
that in China’s New Year, which is three 
weeks in February. There is a large for- 
eign population here, and the social life 
is delightful, although everyone is too busy 
for much of it. The librarians about this 
part of the country are planning a library 
meeting which I am looking forward to. 

Being in China is a wonderful experience. 
I feel as if one never experienced life until 
one goes through these narrow Chinese 
streets and sees the things that are made 
and how these people live. 

Yesterday we called on a high official 
whose daughter is in Pomona. We were 
shown the most beautiful and rare pictures 
and art treasurers, and I was presented 
with two cloisonné vases, which are ex- 
quisite. Besides tea and cakes, we _ had 
lotus seed soup, which was delicious. 


4. R. D. 
January 10, 1923. 





Better Films Movement 

A movement in which librarians 
might well be interested is that sustained 
by the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-teacher associations in regard 
to moving pictures. 

The movement started in Illinois in 
November, 1921, under the direction of 
Mrs Charles FE. Merriam of Chicago 
who was instrumental in organizing, in 
Illinois, the Better Films committee of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-teacher associations, the idea of 
its members being to interest themselves 
in passing judgment for their own use 
on pictures that were offered for chil- 
dren. The idea was quickly taken up 
and a joint-committee on better films 
was organized from the Illinois Council 
of Parent-teacher associations, the IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters and the 
Woman’s City club of Chicago. The 
duty of this committee was to see every 
new film as soon as released in Chicago 
and to make out a list of films worth- 
while for family patronage. 

Mrs Merriam who is national chair- 
man of the Better Films committee of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 


Parent-teachers associations, carries a de- 
partment every month in the Child-Wel- 
fare Magazine in which various phases 
of the moving picture industry are dis- 
cussed, with presentation of facts, figures 
and quotations that are worth consider- 
ing. The articles carry with them 
recommendations of current movies. 
For instance, the December issue of the 
magazine recommends Robin Hood, 
Nanook of the North, When knighthood 
was in flower, Prisoner of Zenda, Grand- 
ma’s boy, Smudge and the Valley of 
silent men. 

Interesting points are brought up in 
a discussion in the January number of 
the Child-Weifare Magazine as to who 
is to blame for certain phases of the 
conduct of young people. Mrs Merriam, 
after giving full weight to the responsi- 
bility of parents and school, states that 
the trouble lies in the recreation hours 
of our youth and that the community is 
really to blame for not demanding the 
very best for their future citizens. The 
boys and girls are only imitating what 
they see every day in the movies. It is 
the natural thing for a child to imitate 
everything it sees. Are parents to blame 
for allowing their children to go to the 
movies when communities recommend 
the theatre as an educational center and 
allow poor or bad films to be shown? 

Mrs Merriam’s article is full of 
reasonable presentation of things that 
are too often taken for granted, in a dif- 
ferent spirit and without thought. 

In the same number, also, is a list of 
the best films the committee has seen 
during the past year. Those interested 
in films for children are urged to ask 
exhibitors to show these again, but a 
point to be remembered is that these 
films are the very best on the screen to- 
day—-not the best which might be shown. 

Mrs Merriam has consented to furnish 
a list of good films to Pusiic Lrprartes. 
Speaking of this, she says: 

In seems as important today to have 
lists of good films to see as it is to have 
lists of good books to read. Our lists are 
primarily made out for young people but 
we are trying to encourage parents to go 
to the movies with their children. These 
selected films are films which the parent 
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and child can enjoy together. We classify 
them into groups, those for the family and 
those for high school age. Sometimes we 
mention a film for adults only because it 
is worthy of mention as an adult film or 
else it is a much talked of film and we 
wish to warn parents not to take their 
children if they do wish to see it. We 
are endeavoring to have all films classified, 
before release, into these groups so_ that 
parents may know what films are suitable 
for their families. 

Anyone wishing further information 
with regard to Better Films may com- 
municate with Mrs Charles E. Merriam, 


6041 University Avenue, Chicago. 





Illinois Library Association 
Announcements 

The Executive council has accepted 
an invitation from the Public library 
of Peoria to hold the annual meeting 
of the association in that city, October 
3-5. 

The various committees, which em- 
brace a considerable portion of the 
membership, are at work on recruiting, 
publicity, membership, both  institu- 
tional and personal, and in furthering 
legislation for a supervisor of school 
libraries. 

The Legislative committee of which 
M. F. Gallagher of Evanston is chair- 
man, is working for three legislative 
measures: 1) To retain the present 
minimum rate of revenue for public 
libraries (necessary because the in- 
creased rate passed at the last legisla- 
ture was effective for three years 
only); 2) To establish a standard for 
certification of librarians and_ staff 
members of tax supported libraries; 
3) To provide for a supervisor of 
school libraries in the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

Mrs G. C. Ashman, one of the trus- 
tees of the Peoria public library and 
an educational worker, with a large 
committee, is at work to further legis- 
lation for a supervisor of school li- 
braries. 

Mrs A. W. Everett of Kewanee, chair- 
man of committee on recruiting for li- 
brarianship, asks every member of the 
association to help in that work. If will- 
ing to assist, write the chairman. 


In connection with the Extension di- 
vision of the Illinois state library, the 
association is arranging to hold its 
usual series of one day institutes in 
15 centers thruout the state during 
February and March. 

A special plea goes out from the chair- 
man on the committee on Recruiting for 
library work of the Illinois library as- 
sociation. 

A summary of the directions given are 
as follows: 


1. Seek opportunity to talk to individuals 
who seem to be good library material. 

2. Have library work presented in voca- 
tional conferences everywhere, urging students 
to take college training with library work in 
view. 

3. Interest parents through clubs in the 
possibilities of the library profession for their 
children. 

4. Have high school librarians work out a 
plan for giving credits to students for assist- 
ance in work in the library, as is done in 
other lines. 

5. Distribute printed material which may 
be obtained from the A. L. A. headquarters, 
or the Chairman. 

6. Collect and send to the Committee, ma- 
terial that will be useful to others in recruit- 
ing. 

7. Communicate with the Committee and 
send suggestions, but above all, a helpful 
spirit. 

Ipa F. Wricut, 
President. 
Public library, Evanston, III. 





American Library Institute 
It is very probable, almost certain, 


that the usual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library institute at Atlantic City 
will be omitted this year and instead, 
arrangements will be made for a 
strong meeting in the Fall, some- 
where in New York state. 

A meeting of the Institute at the same 
time and place as the A. L. A. has some 
advantages but it also has disadvantages. 
This is especially true this time. Hence 
the decision for a meeting later in the 
year. Suggestions as to time and place 
andalso, topics for discussion will be 
welcomed by the Executive board. 

C. W. ANDREws, 
President. 
The John Crerar library, 
Chicago. 
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American Library Association 
Resolutions on copyright bill 
To Libraries and Librarians: 

The copyright bill now in Congress 
(H.R. 11,476 and S. 4101) is of grave 
concern to American libraries and in 
general to all users of foreign books. If 
it stopped at qualifying the United States 
for the International Copyright Union, 
all could applaud. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there has been added, at the in- 
stance of publishers and printers, an ex- 
traneous feature to which libraries ob- 
ject, since it restricts their complete free- 
dom to buy books where they can be 
bought cheapest. Under it, no one could 
import an English book except the 
American agent (if there be one). Who 
is the agent? What are his terms? 
These questions portend complications, 
delays and abuses. ; 

Libraries are here asking no special 
privileges. They are merely insisting 
upon the status quo, now, as always 
when new copyright legislation is pro- 
posed, seriously threatened. And they 
have important allies. In this matter, as 
in the tariff, American Library Associa- 
tion leadership has been accepted by a 
score of national organizations. _ 

Hearings may be held during the 
present session. Letters of protest 
against the said proviso in Sec. 6 (a) 
cannot pile up too sgon or too high in 
Washington. Library executives are 
urged to prompt action. Trustees 
should pass resolutions, and librarians 
should personally appeal to their respec- 
tive representatives in Congress. 

[A statement prepared by the Book-buy- 
ing committee and the committee on Fed- 
eral and State relations, and sent out by 
A. L. A. Headquarters, in accordance with 
the vote of the A. L. A. Council, December 


28, 1922.] 
Cart H. Mivam, 


Secretary. 


The A. L. A. Bulletin for January 
contains preliminary announcements and 
arrangements relating to the A. L. A. 
meeting at Hot Springs, Arkansas. An 
outline of a tentative program is given 
but no definite arrangements have yet 
been made. 


A. L. A. conference announcements 

The hotel accommodations at Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, will 
be, for the most part, on the European 
plan. Headquarters will be at the 
Eastman hotel which has accommoda- 
tions for 1,000 guests. The rooms at 
the Eastman are large and two or more 
persons are expected to occupy one 
room. The rates for such accommoda- 
tion are from $1.50 to $4.50 per day per 
person, the latter price including bath. 

The Arlington hotel which is two 
blocks north of the Eastman and under 
the same management, has the same 
rates. The Hotel Como which is two 
blocks south of the Eastman, has rates 
from $2 to $3.50 per person. The Hotel 
Waukesha, two blocks north of the 
Eastman, has rooms with private bath 
for $2.50 per person, and with running 
water for $1.50 per person. 

There are two hotels on the Ameri- 
can plan, the Majestic and the Hotel 
Moody, both four blocks north of the 
Eastman, with rates ranging from 
$3.50 to $6 per person. 

Arrangements for rooms should be 
made direct with W. E. Chester, man- 
ager of the Eastman hotel. Rooms 
will be assigned in the Arlington 
hotel if not available at the Eastman 
unless other arrangements are specific- 
ally requested. A very few single 
rooms will be available in the East- 
man hotel at the full price which 
would be charged if occupied by two 
persons. Meals at hotels and restau- 
rants nearby will be reasonably priced, 
ranging from 40c for breakfast to $1.25 
for dinner. 


Travel announcement 

The travel arrangements for attend- 
ing the A. L. A. meeting at Hot Springs 
are in the hands of F. W. Faxon of 
Boston, for the Eastern party, J. F. 
Phelan for the Chicago party, and the 
north Atlantic states’ delegates will reg- 
ister with Franklin H. Price of the Free 
library, 13th and Locust, Philadelphia. 
Further arrangements will be made 
for those from southeastern parts to 
travel together from Memphis and for 
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the Pacific coast delegates to meet at 
Salt Lake City, and go from there as a 
special party. 

A fare and one-half round trip ticket 
will be available for the delegates from 
all points. To secure this, apply to A. 
L. A. headquarters, Chicago, for Identi- 
fication certificate. This certificate. 
presented to the ticket agents, will en- 
title the bearer and dependent members 
of his family to round-trip tickets at a 
fare and one-half, going and returning 
by the same route. What this will cost 
throughout the country may be found by 
applying to local ticket agents. The 
round trip from Chicago to St. Louis on 
Identification certificate is $37.50. Lower 
berth, $8.25. 

Pullman upper berths are 80% of the 
price of lower berths. These prices may 
also be obtained from railroad agents. 

The New England party will leave 
Boston on the evening of April 20. The 
delegates from New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Washington will 
join a party at various points, and alto- 
gether will reach Indianapolis at 7 a.m., 
April 22, arriving at St. Louis at 1:30 
p. m., April 22. 

The Chicago party will leave Saturday 
evening, over the Wabash from the 
Dearborn station, arriving in St. Louis, 
Sunday morning, later, join the others, 
and then on to Hot Springs. For those 
members passing through Chicago who 
cannot join the special party Saturday 
evening, arrangements will be made with 
the Wabash railroad for accommodation 
on the noon train Sunday, arriving in St. 
Louis at 7:30 p. m., in time to leave 
with the special party at 8:45 p. m. 

A special A. L. A. train with club and 
observation cars will be run to Hot 
Springs, arriving between 10 a. m. and 
noon on April 23. 

At St. Louis 

The St. Louis local chapter of the 
A. L. A. will entertain members of 
the association on their way thru that 
city to attend the Hot Springs confer- 
ence on Sunday, April 22. It is ex- 
pected that guests will arrive in two 
main bodies, one from Chicago and one 
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from New York and other eastern 
points. 

For the benefit of those who arrive 
in the morning, the main building of 
the Public library will be open at 10 
a.m. Entertainment will begin in the 
afternoon, with an inspection of the 
public library, followed immediately 
by an automobile ride, which will 
probably be taken in two sections, one 
for those who wish to inspect branch 
libraries and one giving preference to 
other points of interest thruout the 
city. A pleasant possibility is attend- 
ance at an organ recital in the chapel 
of Washington university, which is 
practically a replica of the well known 
chapel of St. John’s college, England. 
The party will return to the Public li- 
brary in time for a buffet supper at 6 
p.m. 

Post-conference trip 

The post-conference trip for this year 
is called “extraordinary,” and certainly 
so it would seem! It is planned that a 
party, strictly limited to 50 on account 
of the capacity of the steamer, under the 
personal conduct of F. W. Faxon, will 
leave Hot Springs, April 28, for Gal- 
veston and Houston, reaching New Or- 
leans, May 1. The party will then sail 
on the steamer, Parismina, for an 18 
days’ cruise, visiting Havana, the Pan- 
ama canal zone, Costa Rica, returning by 
steamer te New York, or to New Or- 
leans, for those who do not wish to go 
Fast. ; 

Mr Faxon writes: 

A cruise of 18 days on inland seas, 
on one of the palatial United Fruit Com- 
pany steamers, at a time of year when 
the climate is most delightful; a trip 
where all live on ship-board both in port 
and at sea, with opportunity for many 
shore excursions, and none of the dis- 
comforts of ordinary travel. Add to this 
the lure of old Havana, the lazy days 
on the Caribbean Sea, a visit to Panama 
canal, a scenic mountain railway trip in 
Costa Rica (the Alps of Central 
America), ending with the restful voy- 
age to New York. What could be bet- 
ter? Then, when we say that Mr 
Grabow, our host at Swampscott in 
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1921, who is general manager of the 
passenger department of the United 
Fruit Company’s Great White Fleet, will 
personally see that an A. L. A. party 
on his steamers will have the very best 
of everything, and special privileges on 
shore excursions, it is evident that this 
trip is an opportunity that can hardly 
come again. 

We see Galveston and its famous sea- 
wall, busy Houston, and unique New 
Orleans. Then down the delta of the 
Mississippi river, across the Gulf of 
Mexico to Havana. A sail on the 
smooth Caribbean brings us to Cristo- 
bel and Colon at the Atlantic end of 
Panama canal. We see the locks, and 
the canal, visit the City of Panama on 
the Pacific side. A special train trip 
without cost to the party—up the scenic 
mountain railway, past banana and 
coffee plantations, to San Jose, 3,816 
ft. above the sea. Then, with a stop at 
Havana, we are on our way to New 
York, by S.S. Pastores. Only steamer 
trunk and suit cases available. Sum- 
mer clothes will be needed after reach- 
ing Havana. Expense of trip, Hot 
Springs to New York as itinerary, $350 
minimum, April 28—May 20. 





Bibliographal Society 

The Bibliographical society of Am- 
erica held its midwinter meeting at 
Yale university. December 29, Vice- 
president Paltsits, presiding. 

President Angell of Yale university 
welcomed the society and spoke of 
books being necessary to a college. 
At Yale, there is no treasure compar- 
able to the library but unfortunately, 
books in colleges are considered tools. 
He congratulated the members of the 
Bibliographical society on the privi- 
lege of using books lovingly and per- 
forming a service in opening up their 
treasures to the rest of the world. Mr 
Paltsits fittingly responded. 

Miss Margaret B. Stillwell of the 
Annmary Brown memorial gave on in- 
teresting and remarkable paper on 
General Hawkins as he revealed him- 
self to his librarian. She presented a 


very human picture, dwelling especial- 
ly on his principles of action in book 
matters. A paper by Capt Elbridge 
Colby dealt with bibliographical meth- 
ods for American authors. He brought 
up the whole question of comparative 
values of first and uniform editions 
and also of republication of the same 
printed pages. George Watson Cole 
gave increased bibliographical knowl- 
edge of the H. E. Huntington library 
by his illustrations of methods of cata- 
loging the library. George P. Win- 
ship gave some interesting comments 
in Notes on Latin bibles of 1522, 1523 
and 1527 by Adrien Gambet, and also 
related the story of the finding of an 
early Latin bible in the Public library 
of Cambridge, Mass. Mr Winship also 
gave some interesting information on 
available material for the history of 
printing in America. His paper will 
be printed in England. He started with 
Isaiah Thomas and referred to general 
works such as Sabin and Evans and 
then discussed at length the more un- 
usual material. 

Mr Winship was followed by Law- 
rence Wroth who gave an account of 
an American printing office in the 
eighteenth century. This included in- 
formation about type faces and found- 
ries, ink, paper, bookbinding, printers 
and kinds of work done. Mr Wroth’s 
paper was a fine gathering of facts 
from many sources and will be printed 
as a monograph. 

Carl P. Rollins, printer to Yale uni- 
versity, gave a most practical paper 
on the printing of bibliographies. He 
gave specific suggestions as to type, 
page sizes, paper, binding and arrange- 
ment, suggestions well worth follow- 
ing, and illustrated his points by the 
right and wrong kinds of recent 
bibliographies. 

Announcement was made of the ex- 
pected appearance soon of a monograph 
on French newspapers in the United 
States before 1800. Various other 
bibliographical projects were also re- 
ported under way. The index to the 
society’s publications is nearly com- 
plete. An increased membership is 
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greatly desired. A vote of thanks was 
given to Yale university for its kind 
hospitality. 

A breakfast conference with the Am- 
erican historical association was held 
at its recent meeting in New Haven, 
Connecticut, to hear the plans of the 
Committee on resources of American 
libraries. The general subject, dupli- 
cation of purchases by American li- 
braries and the possible allocation of 
fields of purchases, was presented to 
the group, most of whom have an in- 
timate connection with the libraries 
of their respective institutions. 

Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale, 
speaking for the A. L. A. on Resources 
of American libraries said in part: 

It is important that library purchases 
should codrdinate to make for scholar- 
ship in this country. The libraries need 
advice from learned societies. The prob- 
lem of codperation is always with us. 
This problem has been taken up before 
and the A. L. A. has appointed a special 
committee on the subject. Historians 
and literary men are the greatest users 
of libraries and have the greatest need 
for books. There is vast duplication of 
the more expensive books which is highly 
unjustifiable. A university library must 
have a certain number of general books. 
Special collections belong in graduate 
schools, particularly to certain members 
of the faculty, but should these be built 
up without reference to other institu- 
tions? Is not the inter-library loan more 
advantageous? Would it not be better 
to pay the students’ fare to a place which 
had a particular set than to buy the set? 

Referring to the Richardson list, Mr 
Keogh showed how certain French sets 
were all located in one small part of the 
country and other important French sets 
were nowhere in the country. He spoke 
of the difficulty in finding out where 
certain books and periodicals wanted 
were to be found, necessitating consider- 
able correspondence. The prices of sets 
of books go up when several libraries 
enter into competition for them. This 
applies to the purchase of whole libra- 
ries. 

Librarians would like to know how to 
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remedy these conditions. It is impor- 
tant to find out what sets are in differ- 
ent libraries. It is not necessary to sug- 
gest prohibition of purchases but rather 
to suggest to certain libraries to build 
up where the whole country, or a cer- 
tain section, is weak and to establish 
loans between libraries. A survey which 
would show this could not be done by 
the librarians, but needs an expert in the 
different fields. This survey ought to 
be done over every five years or so. If 
it takes a long time to make a survey, 
would it not be possible to make a pre- 
liminary allocation in order that money 
might not be spent needlessly in the 
meantime ? 

Mr Keogh’s proposition was thorough- 
ly discussed. Prof Burr of Cornell gave 
examples of how duplicates are bought 
for the Cornell library, despite the fact 
that the Andrew White library is but a 
few rods away. Professors are disin- 
clined to look in more than one catalog 
or to regard any other interests than 
their own. They will order without in- 
quiring for fear some one else will get 
ahead of them. Prof Burr thought that 
books were cheaper than the salaries of 
those taking care of inter-library loans. 

Prof Coolidge of Harvard thought the 
geographical factor of great importance. 
The nearby public library is more im- 
portant than another university library 
at a distance. Larger libraries are 
troubled by loans of books which may be 
caHed for by their own faculty or stu- 
dents. He has decreasing confidence 
also in the security of the post-office for 
loans. Prof Coolidge stated he would 
fike to see the Richardson list extended 
as in this he saw the greatest possibility 
of immediate codperation. Harvard, he 
felt, could not cease to build up collec- 
tions on subjects interesting historians. 

Prof Greene of Illinois thought prog- 
ress could be made with the help of the 
Richardson list and by printing special 
collections as Harvard and Illinois have 
done. 

Dr Schafer of Wisconsin thought that 
the practical problem was the compila- 
tion of the results of the survey rather 
than the survey itself. Material already 
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at hand might be compiled in a single 
pamphlet which could easily be published 
somewhere. There is a list of periodicals 
in the Boston region now being published 
in the Boston public library. 

Prof Ford of Minnesota cautioned 
against the idea that the problem grew 
out of the richness of the collections. 
It arises out of the poverty of libraries. 
Unless there is considerable buying, there 
will be so much borrowing that the priv- 
ilege will be taken away. Prof Ford 
mentioned several libraries in Minnesota, 
each with a different field. 

Dr Buck of the Minnesota historical 
society made a practical suggestion of 
the exchange of catalog cards between 
libraries. This would help, with the ris- 
ing prices of Americana. 

After considerable discussion, Prof 
Coolidge moved that the Bibliographical 
committee take up seriously the question 
of a new edition of the Richardson list. 
The idea met with favor. 

It was voted that another conference 
be held next year. 





British Columbia Library Association 


The tenth annual conference of the 
British Columbia library association 
was held in the Northwest History 
room of the Legislative library, Vic- 
toria, on Decemter 28. Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions were 
held, 2nd the attendance, both of li- 
brariaus and the public, was the larg- 
est, and the conference perhaps the 
most interesting and successful, in the 
history of the association. 

In his presidential address, Mr John 
Hosie, law and legislative librarian, 
Provincial library, traced the work of 
the executive during his incumbency. 
He broached the idea of a Ministry of 
Literature for Canada. It might be only 
a dream, but he thought that a Ministry 
of Literature was not an impossibility. 
If governments could deal in alcoholic 
liquors (citing the cases of B. C. and 
Quebec), they might with as much justi- 
fication, he believed, deal in literature. 
The objects of such a ministry, as Mr 
Hosie conceived it, would be to foster a 


National Literature; to encourage Can- 
adian writers; to codperate with the 
Provincial Education departments with 
special reference to text-books; to regis- 
ter all public, school, college and uni- 
versity libraries, and to furnish them 
with practical advice and information ; to 
administer the Copyright act; to print 
and sell cheap editions of the classics 
and standard works of all countries; to 
found and control the long-mooted Na- 
tional library at Ottawa, and to exercise 
a judicious censorship where necessary. 

Mr Hosie drew attention to a recent 
enactment in the Province of Quebec en- 
titled “An Act to encourage the produc- 
tion of literary or scientific works,” and 
commended it. 

The association protested strongly 
against the Dominion sales tax on books 
bought by libraries, as the result of 
which the purchasing power of appro- 
priations, already seriously reduced by 
the sharply increased cost of books with- 
in the past five years, was further limited 
by hundreds of dollars a year. Mr John 
Ridington, librarian of the University of 
British Columbia, was authorized to pre- 
sent the situation to the Hon. Wm. S. 
Fielding, Minister of Finance for Can- 
ada, and urge the remission of this tax 
on intelligence. 

Miss Helen G. Stewart, librarian of 
the Victoria public library, and chairman 
of the special committee on School-book 
selection, gave an interesting review of 
the work done during the year. Recog- 
nizing, and availing itself of the valuable 
work done by large American libraries, 
committees of the A. L. A., and others 
which had surveyed the field of litera- 
ture and graded it for children, the 
Committee still realized the necessity of 
a re-survey, with a view to further selec- 
tion on behalf of Canadian schools and 
readers. A large number of books had 
been examined, many selections made, 
and preliminary lists compiled. These, 
when completed, would be printed 
through the kindness of Hon. J. D. 
Maclean, Minister of Education, and 
then forwarded by the Library com- 
mission to schools throughout the 
Province. 
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After the morning session, 25 of the 
members attended luncheon as guests of 
the Victoria librarians. 

At the afternoon session Mr Herbert 
Killam, chief of the Provincial traveling 
library, gave a comprehensive review of 
library legislation and library develop- 
ment in each of the provinces of Can- 
ada. In most of these, library progress 
had not kept pace with the growth in 
population and wealth. The Maritime 
provinces had as yet no library legisla- 
tion; the Prairie and Pacific provinces 
had good legislation, but adverse finan- 
cial conditions had made library progress 
slow. In all these, however, public in- 
terest and public opinion were year by 
year becoming more favorable to library 
development, and in some cases—as Brit- 
ish Columbia—the development in the 
past two or three years had been very 
substantial. From a library point of 
view, Ontario is without question the 
premier province of the Dominion, in 
legislation, number of libraries, and 
soundness of professional practice. The 
section of the Ontario library act which 
secures to public libraries revenues based 
on number of persons served, and not on 
the valuation of property as listed on the 
municipal assessment rolls, is now gen- 
erally recognized by librarians every- 
where as the safest and most satisfac- 
tory basis for adequate library incomes. 

Mr Killam gave it as his judgment 
that Canadian librarians are, as a whole, 
a progressive body, and predicted that 
when financial conditions are such that 
further taxation is possible, they will be 
active in advocating, and working for, 
more libraries, better service and more 
adequate local and provincial support. 

Miss Dorothy Jefferd of the library 
of the University of British Columbia, 
gave an interesting review of its growth 
during the eight years it had been 
founded. Tho the youngest university 
in Canada, its 46,000 volume-total ranks 
it as sixth among its sister institutions of 
the Dominion, its annual accessions 
averaging almost 5000. Housed in tem- 
porary quarters, it as yet has to contend 
with many physical difficulties which, it 
is hoped, will be ended with the removal 


of the university to its permanent site 
in 1924. Details of the organization and 
work of the library gave interesting in- 
formation, not alone to the librarians, 
but to the numerous citizens who at- 
tended the afternoon session. 

Miss Helen G. Stewart, chairman of 
the Provincial library commission, spoke 
of its work. The steady and reasonably 
rapid development of the library move- 
ment in the province since the passage 
of the B. C. library act three years ago 
was described, and illustrations showing 
the growth of public interest and appre- 
ciation were given. The provisions en- 
abling municipalities and rural districts 
to secure book service were explained, 
and sincere acknowledgements made to 
Hon J. D. Maclean for the interest and 
cooperation which had largely made the 
very satisfactory progress possible. Miss 
Stewart’s address was marked thruout 
by faith and optimism. Her statements 
of things accomplished and _ proposed 
made her address notable to all inter- 
ested in library development in British 
Columbia. 

President John Hosie dealt with the 
difficult problem of providing reading in 
the remote rural sections, logging camps 
and fishing settlements of the province. 
His paper was entitled Shack literature, 
and while showing delicate humor, 
painted a somewhat alarming picture of 
conditions in the backwoods. For both 
geographical and financial reasons, the 
Traveling Library system was at yet 
quite unable to cope with the conditions he 
described. Details of the lives of set- 
tlers on scattered islands, and far places 
on the mainland, were given. The need 
for books, the hunger for books, was 
pitiful—so also was the type of so-called 
“literature” with which these starved 
outlanders had perforce to be satisfied. 
Mr Hosie deplored the “peaceful pene- 
tration” of lurid fiction magazines into 
these remote districts, asserting that the 
substitution of something much _ better 
was indispensable if the younger genera- 
tion “fon the outer fringe” was not to 
grow up with unnatural and distorted 
views of life. The problem was one for 
the Library commission, with the co- 
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operation of the people concerned, to 
solve. , 

The president’s paper provoked a very 
lively discussion in which two members 
of the One Big Union, who attended for 
the purpose, joined. Their views, from 
the standpoint of the lumberjack, were 
interesting and valuable to the librarians 
present. 

The attendance at the evening session 
crowded the hall to the doors, many hav- 
ing to stand thruout the entire program. 
Two notable addresses, by Hon J. D. 
Maclean, Provincial secretary and Min- 
ister of Education, and Dr G. G. Sedge- 
wick of the University of British Co- 
lumbia, were the principal features. 

Dr Maclean, the minister responsible 
for the passing of the Library act by the 
Provincial legislature, dealt with the 
educational value of the public library, 
and sketched the results of the policy of 
library encouragement and development 
which the Library law had _ rendered 
possible. “Until the year 1919,” he said, 
“there was little organized library senti- 
ment in British Columbia. Such libra- 
ries as existed were supported either by 
inadequate municipal grants, or by dona- 
tions of books from individuals.” Tho 
the public grasped eagerly the oppor- 
tunity of securing the benefits of better 
reading, these could only be made avail- 
able in a very limited way. Dr Maclean 
paid warm tribute to the efforts of the 
pioneers of the library movement, and 
stated that it was largely as the result 
of their representations that the govern- 
ment of which he was a member recog- 
nized, on assuming office, a responsibil- 
ity which they realized it was their duty 
to discharge. 

At the present time there were in 
British Columbia five municipal libraries 
and 19 library associations, all but three 
of which had been established since the 
passing of the act. This encouraging 
development had largely been the result 
of the work of the Library commission, 
originally under the chairmanship of Mr 
M. B. Jackson, M.P.P., and now of Miss 
Helen Stewart. Absolutely independent 
within its own field of work, formulat- 
ing its own policies, and administering 


them from funds supplied by the govern- 
ment, the commission had abundantly 
justified the expectations under which it 
had been appointed, and, now established 
in general confidence, only needed larger 
financial means to make its work more 
widely valuable. 

The library, Dr Maclean stated, pos- 
sessed an influence that al! good citizens 
should encourage and promote. He re- 
joiced in the privilege he shared with 
many of his audience in laying the foun- 
dations of a movement that would in fu- 
ture days be regarded as indispensable 
to public intelligence and enlightenment, 
a permanent, ever-broadening and ele- 
vating factor in the everyday life of 
every citizen. From personal experience, 
Dr Maclean stated, he knew those inter- 
ested in library development in British 
Columbia to be “a large group, very en- 
thusiastic—and very persistent. I have 
met them on many occasions when they 
have almost persuaded me that the libra- 
ry was away and above the most im- 
portant work in the province. I am not 
sure that they have not altogether per- 
suaded me. But the interests of the pub- 
lic man are drawn in many directions, 
and he must deal justly and equitably 
with each as it is presented to him. It is 
absolutely impossible for any government 
to give all the money required for dif- 
ferent things, but, as its means afford, 
and as circumstances warrant, this gov- 
ernment will do all that is possible to 
cooperate with the Commission, and with 
the librarians of British Columbia. Per- 
sonally, I am with the library movement 
heart and soul. The progress of the past 
few years is, I believe, but a beginning. 
I look forward to the time—and_ that 
but a few years distant—when this prov- 
ince shall have the best library system in 
Canada, and when every citizen of 
British Columbia shall have access to 
the treasuries of knowledge and pleasure 
rendered available by books.” 

Dr Garnet G. Sedgewick, head of the 
department of English in the University 
of British Columbia, then gave an ad- 
dress on “Some thoughts about Victori- 
anisms”—a survey by turns witty, 
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humorous, incisive, informative, pro- 
found. Selecting from a mass_ of 
material tendencies and events that 
for the most part were matters 
of general knowledge, Dr Sedge- 
wick set them in relations that were 
stimulating, arresting—often disquieting. 
Most people were still complacently satis- 
fied with thinking the thoughts prevalent 
at the time of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, but how fast and far things had 
drifted on the current of events was 
made startingly clear by many apt and 
vivid illustrations from drama and 
poetry, art and history, economics and 
politics. The address was an analysis 
and an exposition, lucid, often brilliant, 
at all times convincing, by a keen and 
competent observer, whose only aim was 
to establish the facts that vast changes 
had taken place, that the current could 
not be reversed, and that wisdom pointed 
to the necessity of adjusting thought 
and outlook to a world that, whether Vic- 
torians approved of it or not, was radi- 
cally different in tone and temper, meth- 
od and aim, to that which had gone for- 
ever. C 

Several book reviews, and the election 
of officers, concluded the conference. 
Miss Madge Wolfenden, Legislative li- 
brary, dealt with Edward Carpenter’s 
Towards Democracy; Miss Marjorie 
Holmes, Public library, Victoria, re- 
viewed Conan Doyle’s Coming of the 
fairies; Miss M. B. Jones, Hutchinson’s 
This Freedom, and Rev R. Connell, 
Penty’s A Guildsman’s interpretation of 
history. 

The officers for 1923 are: 
president, The Hon J. D. Maclean; 
president, John  Ridington, librarian, 
University of British Columbia; vice- 
president, Miss Madge Gill, Carnegie li- 
brary, Vancouver; secretary, Miss Dor- 
othy Jefferd, University of British Co- 
lumbia; treasurer, Miss Green, Carnegi 
library, Vancouver, B. C. 

Thanks were accorded retiring Presi- 
dent Hosie for the valued service he 
had contributed to educational and li- 
brary work during his year. 


Honorary 
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Special Libraries Meeting 

The meeting of the Special Libraries 
council was held in Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 5. The address of the evening was 
by Evelyn C. Rigby, librarian of the R. 
H. Donnelley Corporation. Miss Rigby 
talked briefly of Donnelley’s Red Book 
buyers’ service. 

The company is using a series of nine 
regional classified business guides which 
completely cover the industrial area of 
the United States. These directories are 
distributed without charge to all business 
concerns in the territory which geog- 
raphically look to these cities as their 
buying centers. These centers give in- 
formation on where to buy commodities 
and services not found in the directory. 

The Buyers’ Service contains an ex- 
tensive library consisting of trade cata- 
logs and directories, sample copies of 
trade periodicals, manufacturers’ cata- 
logs and a ready file of information. 

At the business session attention was 
called to the article in the December is- 
sue of Special Libraries in which Miss 
Rankin refers to a tendency of organiza- 
tions to be ruled or run by a small num- 
ber or “inner circle,” and suggest ways 
in which members can help to prevent 
this. Miss Keller asked for the codpera- 
tion of the membership in preventing a 
tendency of this kind by being willing 
to accept appointment on a committee. 
“Committee research work,” she said, “is 
an excellent way to make the association 
serve its membership.” 

HELEN M. Rankin, 
Secretary. 
Coming meetings 

The annual meeting of the California 
library association will be held in 
Yosemite in June, the exact date as yet 
undetermined. 

The Ninth district will meet in Red 
Bluff, February 10, and the Sixth district 
will meet in Long Beach, February 24; 
other district meeting dates will be an- 
nounced later. 

Haze G. GIBson, 
Secretary. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
H. W. Wilson Catalog, No. 23, Janu- 
ary 1923, is devoted to technical periodi- 
cals, made up of complete and partial 
sets, odd volumes and special numbers. 


Colorado Libraries for December 
contains a map as a frontispiece show- 
ing about one-third of the state in 
black, indicating that those spots have 
no libraries. 


The H. W. Wilson Company has is- 
sued another volume, More toasts, a 
companion to a former volume entitled 
Toasters’ handbook, a collection of the 
same kind, tho none of the material 
of the latter collection is a duplicate 
of the first. 


The Church Library Association of 
Cambridge, Mass., has issued its annual 
list of books recommended for Sunday 
school and parish libraries. The list con- 
tains additional titles of books approved 
since the publication of the catalog last 
year. These books are sent free to all 
who wish them upon application to the 
association. 


The A. L. A. has issued a short read- 
ing list on Books and Thrift, the list con- 
taining some 40 titles. These lists may 
be obtained at reduced prices in quanti- 
ties, beginning with six copies for 25 
cents. If purchased in large quantities, 
the library’s imprint will be added for 
$1 additional. 


The usual number of Christmas lists 
was issued by various libraries. A 
notable one was a page in the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Public library of St. 
Louis, which included a list of 20 Christ- 
mas carols, two of which were of con- 
siderable extent, Schirmer’s Christmas 
annuals, nos. 1—16, and Vieux noels, in 
three volumes. 


The Kansas Star has been running 
a series of remarkably intelligent edi- 
torials anent the use of books and library 
service in that city and environment. 
Much is made of the fact that notwith- 
standing the advancement in popularity 
of several recreational agencies such as 


the movies, the automobile, etc., there 
continues to be an increase in the use of 
books, particularly books of knowledge 
and information. 


The Association of Assistant Librar- 
ians of Great Britain sent out a New 
Year’s greeting card on the front page 
of which was a quotation from the ad- 
dress of H. H. Emmons at the A. L. 
A. conference at Detroit (see P. L. 
27 :398 ff.). This sentiment is interna- 
tional in its application and the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians is to be con- 
gratulated on the spirit which gives the 
sentiment prominence. 





Library Affairs in New Jersey 


According to the report of the Li- 
brary commission just issued, during 
1922, two more county libraries were 
established in the state by vote of the 
people, two new township libraries run 
upon the same plan as a county library. 
Twenty new town libraries and new 
traveling library centers have been 
started during the year. Three towns 
have voted tax support to libraries 
formerly run ty subscriptions. Four 
library classes have been held with a 
total attendance of 172. The courses 
given at these classes require a mini- 
mum of 30 hours of lectures and 30 
hours practice work. There were 43,- 
126 calls for special loans; 2796 travel- 
ing libraries were sent out during the 
year. Twenty public libraries and 11 
high school libraries were aided in re- 
organization work. All of the state 
charitable and correctional institutions 
are required to submit their purchase 
lists of books to the Public library 
commission for approval. More than 
8,000 lists were distributed in the inter- 
est of better reading. Four new li- 
brary buildings have been erected in the 
state during the past year anc 197 li- 
braries have received gifts of over $100 
in books and furnishings during the 
past year. The money appropriated 
in the state for library purposes has 
more than doubled since 1917.—New 
Jersey Public Library Commission. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta. 

Immediately after the Thanksgiving 
holiday, the Graduates’ association of 
the library school gave a delightful 
evening party to the class of 1923. 
There were 40 guests present, all of 
whom enjoyed to the fullest a dramatic 
reading presented by three memters of 
the faculty. The first number of the 
Carnegie Cat, the official organ of the 
class, was issued for the occasion and 
the second number, which appeared on 
December 20, opened a new column of 
dramatic criticism with a clever write- 
up of the faculty’s histrionic ability. 
The class disbanded for the Christmas 
vacation on December 21. 

The school was gratified to learn, on 
checking over the proof of the new 
A. L, A. Handbook, that 56 per cent of 
the graduates of the school who are 
actively engaged in library work, are 
members of the A. L. A. 

The second term of the 1922-1923 
session began on Wednesday, January 
3, with another holiday in the month, 
the birthday of General Robert E. Lee, 
on January 19. 

A change in the schedule of prac- 
tical work is being made by the school 
this year to include in the second term 
some practice in the details of the loan 
department and some special time al- 
lowed for compiling bibliographies us- 
ually given in the third term. This 
change is made in order that practical 
work in the third term may include 
special assignments in some likraries 
in or near Atlanta. The students will 
have the advantage of experience in 
the State Library Commission office, 
the Commercial high-school library, 
the Insurance library of Atlanta, and 
the libraries of Oglethorpe university 
and Emory university. 

Susie LEE CruMLEY, 
Principal. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 
Two different phases of community 
work were brought to the attention 
of the students in January lectures. 
Mrs Catherine Hoyt, chief of the Medi- 


cal social service in the United States 
marine hospital in Pittsturgh, gave a 
brief history of the organization of 
marine hospitals thruout the country 
and of the valuable service which was 
rendered to disabled veterans by the 
Red Cross and told of the work which 
is being carried on under government 
supervision by the Veterans’ bureau. 
Mr. Sidney A. Teller, resident director 
of the Irene Kaufman settlement, in 
his lecture on Recreation and better 
citizenship, gave a survey of conditions 
in various cities, showing the effect of 
recreation in lessening delinquency. 
He emphasized the value of play- 
grounds and of group activities for 
adults as well as for children. Slides 
which were made from pictures of 
activities conducted at the settlement 
illustrated the lecture. 

Miss Inez Crandle, librarian of the 
Public library of DuBois, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave two lectures on the ad- 
ministration of the small library, in 
January. 

Mrs William Anderson of Aspin- 
wall who is nationally known as a con- 
sulting expert in parlimentary practice, 
is conducting a series of lectures to the 
students. 

Word has been received of the death of 
Marguerite Fahrni, ’18, in Victoria, B. C. 
Miss Fahrni was assistant in the Public Li- 
brary commission, Victoria, B. C., since De- 
cember, 1921. 

Louise Guiraud, ’16, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as children’s librarian in the New 
York City public library. 

Carolyn Johnson, ’18, was married, Decem- 
ber 18, in St. Paul, to George Gilman Chapin. 

Mrs W. L. Shively, (Eva Thayer) ’17, has 
resigned her position in the library of the De- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, to be- 
come children’s librarian in the Homewood 
branch, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Nina C. BRoTHERTON, 
Principal. 


University of Illinois 

The lecture course conducted by 
visiting lecturers, not connected with 
the University of Illinois, begun so 
auspiciously by Professor Root of 
Oberlin College, was continued late in 
November. J. Christian Bay, Medical 
reference librarian of the John Crerar 
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library, Chicago, gave two very de- 
lightful and instructive addresses on 
November 21 and 22. The first lecture 
was on the history and service of the 
John Crerar library and the second on 
Rare and beautiful books of Illinois. 
Mr Bay was gracious enough to pre- 
sent to the library of the Library 
school copies of several of his books. 
These will be added to the list of Tli- 
nois bibliography. 

The Mid-year meeting of the A. L. 
A. held in Chicago was attended by a 
number of the faculty and students of 
the Library school, as well as mem- 
bers of the staff. P. L. Windsor, J. S. 
Cleavinger, Anne M. Boyd, Emma 
Felsenthal, from the faculty; Meta 
Sexton and Ethel Millar from the 
senior class, and Willia Garver, Mar- 
garet Hutchins, Elizabeth Bryan and 
Myron W. Getchell of the staff. 

The Library club held its second 
meeting of the year at the Woman's 
building on January 10. The speaker 
of the evening was Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie, head of the department of 
romance languages. He gave an in- 
teresting and profitable account of his 
experiences last year in Italian libra- 
ries. Professor McKenzie is acquainted 
with most of the large Italian libra- 
ries. The senior class closed the 
program with a farcical pantomine en- 
titled “As you like it” which proved 
to be very entertaining. 

Gladys F. Pratt, a member of the junior 
class and a part-time member of the Catalog 
staff, was called to her home in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, by the scrious illness of her 
mother. Miss Pratt expects to return to com- 

k of the semester as soon as she 
can be spared. 

Ruth C. McCaughtry, a member of the 
senior class, will complete the required work 
at the end of January and receive the B.LS. 
degree at the next meeting of the Board of 
trustees. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 


Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles public library 


Miss Marian P. Greene gave an in- 
spiring talk to the school and the chil- 
dren’s librarians of the Los Angeles 


public library, January 4. Her expe- 
riences in organizing libraries in 
France made a poignant appeal to her 
fortunate audience. 

Other special lectures for January 
were five given by Sydney B. Mitchell, 
associate librarian of the University of 
California library, and director of the 
Library school in Berkley. Mr Mitchell 
discussed some aspects of college li- 
brary administration and gave one lec- 
ture in the subject—bibliography course 
on books about gardens. 

_Mary Crosson Caples, ’20, was married to 
Charles T. McGrady in El Paso, December 27. 
Their home will be in Casper, Wyoming. 

Caryl Coman, 13, was married to Lieuten- 
ant Grover C. Darnell and is at present as- 
sistant hospital librarian in the League Island 
navy yard, Philadelphia. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


New York public library 


The period devoted to senior class 
work and to the open courses begins on 
Monday, February 5, and continues until 
about the middle of May. 

The junior students attended, on De- 
cember 13, the annual meeting of the 
American committee for Devastated 
France, at which a report of the work 
of the library department was given 
by Miss Jessie Carson, its director, and 
a talk on American library develop- 
ment ky Miss Alice S. Tyler, director 
of Western Reserve library school. 
Miss Tyler also visited the school while 
in New York and spoke to the junior 
students regarding certification. Other 
recent lectures have been those on peri- 
odicals by Miss Caroline F. Ulrich, 
chief of the Periodicals division of the 
New York public library and by Miss 
Zaidee Brown, librarian of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) library. 

The week of January 29 was de- 
voted to semester examinations, after 
which the junior students engage in 
field work for the four week period be- 
gining Monday, February 5, and clos- 
ing, Saturday, March 3. 

ERNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 
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An open course in the Library 
school of the New York public library 
will be held, February 8—May 30. 
There will be nine courses offered: 


In Library administration, the lecturers 
will be Miss Florence Overton, Ernest J. 
Reece, Miss I. G. Mudge, Miss Alice Hig- 
gins, James T. Gerould, Charles F. Mc- 
Combs, Miss Margaret Mann and John A. 
Lowe. ; 

Under Library and the community, 
there will be lectures on Community team 
work, the Social survey, housing and city 
planning, industrial problems, problems of 
the child, public health, recreation, the De- 
linquent and the defective, by Frederick W. 
Jenkins, librarian, Russell Sage Foundation, 
N. Y. John Foster Carr, director, Immi- 
grant Publication Society, will give two lec- 
tures, Immigration and its problems and 
Library work with the foreign-born, both 
lectures illustrated by stereopticon slides. 

Under Literature of history, _ bio- 
graphy and geography, Dr Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Columbia university will give a 
series of lectures on the bibliography of Eu- 
ropean and American history; J. Gardner 
Bartlett, specialist in genealogical research, 
Boston, will lecture on reference material 
in genealogy and heraldry; Dr W. R. Bryan 
of the American Academy at Rome and lec- 
turer in Latin and archaelogy, Columbia 
university, on the literature of archaeology 
and antiquities; Victor H. Paltsits, chief of 
American history division, New York pub- 
lic library, on the care and use of archives; 
John K. Wright, librarian, American geo- 
graphical society, on reference material in 
geography; William A. Elliott of the New 
York public library, on the care and use of 
maps; Charles F. McCombs of the New 
York public library, Men and thought in 
modern history; Alexander J. Wall, libra- 
rian, New York historical society, on the 
collection and use of local historical ma- 
terial. Dr Fox will also lecture on the 
periodical and pamphlet literature of histor- 
ical societies. 

Under School library work will be lec- 
tures by Allan Abbott of the Teachers’ col- 
lege, New York; Miss Effie L. Power of 
the Public library, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Sabra Vought of the University of the state 
of New York; Miss Anne T. Eaton of the 
Teachers’ college, New York; Miss Anita 
P. Forbes of Hartford, Conn.; Miss Jessie 
Brainerd of the Horace Mann school for 
boys; Miss Katharine Christopher of the 
Julia Richman high school; Miss Esther 
Davis of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davis 
and Miss Mabel Williams of the New York 
public library. 

Under Administration of the — special 
library, the lecturers will be C. C. Hough- 
ton of Poor’s Publishing Company; Miss 


Rebecca Rankin of the Special Libraries 
association; Miss Elsie Baechtold of the Ir- 
ving National Bank; Miss Margaret Mann 
of the United Engineering Societies’ li- 
brary; Miss Linda A. Morely of the Busi- 
ness branch of the Free public library of 
Newark, N. J.; Miss Ursula Johnstone of 
the National City Company and Prentice 
Winchell of the Industrial Digest. 

_ Under Sources of information relating to 
industry and business, the lecturers will be 
Dr H. C. Metcalf of the Bureau of per- 
sonnel administration; Dr H. Barker Willis 
of Columbia university; Dr W. I. King of 
the National bureau of economic research; 
Dr W. F. Ogburn of Barnard college; 
Dr L. H. Haney of the Bureau of business 
research, New York university; H. W. 
Kopf of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; John A. Fitch of the New York 
school of social work; O. W. Knauth of the 
R. G. Macy Company; Miss Linda A. Mor- 
ley of the Business branch of the Free public 
library, Newark, N. J.; R. A. Sawver of 
the New York public library, and Miss 
Lurene McDonald of the New school for 
social research. 

Under Sources of information relating 
to technology, the lectures will be given 
by Harrison W. Graver, Alfred D. Flinn, 
Miss Enid M. Hawkins, of the Stevens in- 
stitute of technology, Hoboken, N. J.; Miss 
Margaret Mann of the United Engineer- 
ing Societies, and Donald Hendry of Pratt 
Institute free library, Brooklyn, N. Y 


The Ontario library school 

The Ontario library school held 
under the auspices of the Government 
of the province of Ontario has com- 
pleted its session and in many respects 
has had the most successful year in its 
history. It meets for 13 weeks in the 
Michaelmas term, approximately Sep- 
tember 6-December 15, every day from 
9 a.m. to 5 p. m., in the Public refer- 
ence library building. 

The number of students must always 
be less than 35 and this year 34 were 
admitted out of about 75 applicants. 
More than half of the students were 
graduates in arts of Canadian univer- 
sities and the rest were matriculants. 
Mr W. O. Carson, the inspector of 
public libraries, is the director, with 
Miss Thompson of his department as 
assistant-director. In addition to the 
local lecturers such as chief librarian 
of the Toronto public library, the li- 
brarian of the University of Toronto, 
the heads of the cataloging, classifica- 
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tion, reference, circulating and chil- 
dren’s divisions of the Toronto public 
library, there were special lectures 
from outside including Mr Reece of the 
New York library school, Mr John A. 
Lowe, assistant-librarian of Brooklyn, 
Mr Fred Landon, librarian of London, 
Dr Barnett, librarian of Western uni- 
versity, Dr Hardy of the Ontario li- 
trary association, and Mr W. J. Sykes, 
librarian of Ottawa. Of the graduates, 
12 entered at once the service of the 
Toronto public library. 
Pratt institute 

A delightful account of the David 
Copperfield library in London was 
given recently by J. Brett Langstaff. 
Mr Langstaff told very simply of the 
Oxford mission in East London, of 
which he had had charge, of his grow- 
ing conviction that thru books he could 
establish more normal and vital con- 
tacts with the children than in any 
other way, of the idea that came to 
him when walking thru Johnson street 
with a group of children who pointed out 
the house in which Dickens had lived, 
that here was the chance of bringing 
children and books together thru the 
local tradition. Mr Langstaff traced 
the development of the movement until 
the opening of the litrary on Christ- 
mas eve, 1920. His account of that 
Christmas party put the class into a 
holiday humor and even the next day’s 
examination was forgotten! 

One of the questions in the refer- 
ence examination was the expansion 
of one of the following D. C. numbers, 
131, mental hygiene; 289.5, Christian 
Science; 658.2, automobile; 658, busi- 
ness; 910.4, circumnavigation, pirates, 
etc. This was propounded the week 
before so the students would have time 
to look over the books in the class to 
be expanded, and they were free to 
choose any one of the subjects that 
appealed to them. While the major- 
ity chose 658.2 or 658, all the subjects 
were chosen by at least two students, 
and some very good schemes were 
worked out. At all events, they all 
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have some idea of what it means to 
make classification. 
JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
St. Louis public library 

The class of 1923 has organized, 
electing Mrs Jessie B. Gordon, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, president; Miss L. 
Crenshaw Waller, St. Louis, vice-presi- 
dent; and Miss Eleanor Custis Shall- 
cross, Kirkwood, Mo., secretary. 

Phineas L. Windsor, director of the 
University of Illinois library school, 
talked briefly to the school students on 
the history and organization of the 
Illinois school. 

An interesting supplement to the 
course in reference work was a talk by 
Mr Jacques Goudstikker of the Goud- 
stikker galleries in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, made in connection with a visit 
by the class to a remarkable collection 
of early Dutch and Flemish paintings 
from these galleries on display at the 
city art museum during December. 
The lives and works of the painters 
represented were used as material for 
a class exercise. 

A valuable exercise in book selection 
was afforded by a collection of books 
—a gift to the Y. W. C. A.—sukmitted 
for criticism by the association. The 
list of 20 titles included some of the 
best sellers of two decades ago, with 
problems in type and binding as well 
as in reading. 

Gertrude B. Davis, 718, has resigned from 
the position of .librarian at Central Mis- 
souri State teachers college, Warrensburg, 
and is now cataloger in the Public library 
at Hibbing, Minn. 

Adele Bird, ’22, has been appointed high- 
school librarian in Burlington, Iowa. 

University of Washington 


Minnie K. Brown, ’14, was appointed 
cataloger in the University of Wyoming 
library, Laramie, beginning her work, De- 
cember, 1922. 

Ella T. Danielson, ’21, has been appointed 
children’s librarian in the Public library, 
Chisholm, Minnesota. 

Jeannette Hitchcock, ’18, has resigned her 
position in the Tacoma public library to ac- 
cept a position in the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Stanford University library, 
California. 
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Marjorie Zinkie, ’14, has been appointed 
librarian of the Idaho technical institute, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Viola Hansen, ’21, was married in Octo- 
ber, 1922, to Ambrose Patterson. They will 
make their home in Seattle. 

Western Reserve university 

The courses are augmented frequent- 
ly by lectures ky members of the Pub- 
lic Library staff, a lecture being given 
during the past month in book selec- 
tion by the library editor, Mrs Harron, 
on Standards in dramatic construc- 
tion; and by G. O. Ward, head of the 
technology division, in the reference 
course, on the reference books in science 
and useful arts. 

The director was in New York dur- 
ing the week of December 11, where 
she spoke at the annual meeting of the 
American committee for Devastated 
France, in the library conference, on 
the public library in America and 
France. 

The school was represented by the 
director at the Midwinter meeting of 
the A. L. A. Council and affiliated 
organizations in Chicago, December 
28-30. 

The Christmas vacation ended Janu- 
ary 3. Miss Jessie M. Carson, director 
of the library department of the 
American committee for Devastated 
France, spoke January 9, showing the 
cinema of the libraries under her di- 
rection. There was unusual interest in 
her visit because a member of Miss 
Carson’s staff in France, Mlle. Héléne 
Ducaroy, is a student in this year’s 


class. 
Alumni positions 
Cornelia D. Plaister, °13, librarian, Public 
library, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Stella Glasgow, °15, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Lake Forest, Ill. ; 
Lillie C. Lilliquist, 716, library consultant, 
Library Bureau, Chicago. 
Beatrice Snow, 718, library organizer, Li- 
brary commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Marriages 
Dorothy A. Bray, ’16, to Dr George A. 
Bentley, London, Ont., January 1. 
Helen E. Miner, ’20, to Kirk R. Millhoff, 
Cleveland, December 23. 


Avice S. TyLer, 
Director. 


A Gift From Illinois 

The Illinois Woman’s Press associa- 
tion has sent a further gift of Ameri- 
can books to the South American ex- 
position being held in Rio de Janeiro. 
This is the second installment of books 
which the association has sent and for 
which they have had the most gener- 
ous acknowledgment from the Brazil- 
ian authorities. In the first shipment, 
35 authors were represented and in the 
second, 91, so that, altogether, 126 
authors are represented by 215 vol- 
umes from 33 publishers and cover the 
whole range of American literature, 
both in form and contents. 





Death of Eminent Irish Librarian 

Mr T. W. Lyster, long and favor- 
ably known for his connection with the 
National library of Ireland, died in 
Dublin at Christmas time. 

Mr Lyster was appointed assistant 
librarian in 1878 when the library of 
the Royal Duklin society was taken 
over by the state and formed the nuc- 
leus of the present National library 
which now contains a quarter of a mil- 
lion volumes. In 1895, Mr. Lyster be- 
came librarian in name, as he had been, 
in reality, for a long time before. The 
wonderful collections of the National 
litrary of Ireland and their very thor- 
ough and scientific arrangement are en- 
tirely his work. 

Mr Lyster was a graduate of Trinity 
college, a man thoroughly versed in col- 
lecting literature, with a wide biblio- 
graphic knowledge. He was one of the 
modern librarians who really deserved 
the name of scholar. He was well 
known and highly valued in literary cir- 
cles of Dublin, was a member of the 
English library association from _ its 
founding and was its vice-president at 
the time of the International Congress 
of librarians in 1899. Many of the 
American librarians who were present 
at that occasion remember with great 
pleasure the courteous, kindly hospitality 
he showed and the great pains he took 
to make their visit both a pleasure and 
a profit. 
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Opportunities in Junior High-School 
Laura Grover Smith, librarian, Virgil 
junior high-school, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Continued from January) 

The possibility of enforcing more suit- 
able discipline for children of the ninth 
grade age is obviously an advantage in 
the junior high-school. In this, the li- 
brary also functions with the school. The 
librarian has many ways of reaching the 
child, and is frequently able to give a 
bit of kindly advice, which a boy will 
accept. The fact that she has been able 
now and then to help him over a rough 
spot in his studies makes him sufficiently 
grateful and appreciative to be willing to 
accept a suggestion as to morals and 
manners. The library being a place of 
special privilege, it is easy for the libra- 
rian to point a moral by withdrawing the 
library privilege. 

It frequently happens that a boy will 
be sent to me, with the following ex- 
planatory message: “We are trying to 
get a line on this boy—he shows little in- 
terest in anything—perhaps you can find 
out what he likes to read.” Or again, 
“We are in despair about this boy, what 
can you do for him to encourage concen- 
tration?” Sometimes a shy little girl will 
come, and the vice-principal will send 
word that she is so shy it is difficult for 
her to answer questions, and she is also 
afraid of the children. ‘Perhaps the li- 
brarian will allow her to sit in the libra- 
ry quietly and talk to her informally 
about books, until she becomes accus- 
tomed to the school.” 

We often find the point of contact and 
the child starts afresh. 

There is no doubt about the library 
and concentration—a boy said to me one 
day, “When a boy is reading, he is just 
as good as dead.” I know of nothing 
that diverts a group of reading boys ex- 
cept the arrival of the Radio News. If 
I pass through the room with the latest 
number, they rise here and there like 
fish to bait, asking for the first privilege. 





*Read before Library section of N. E. A,, 
Boston, July 7, 1922. 


Likewise, when I have a number ct 
new books, both boys and girls seem to 
Know it by sub-conscious mind and find 
their way to the shelf, almost in a trance. 

I wonder what there is about bound 
volumes to make them so delightful—I 
remember when we were children, the 
old volumes of Harpers were enchanting. 
Our school children read the bound vol- 
umes of the National Georgraphic, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, Outlook, and Literary 
Digest, with as much pleasure as they 
would stories. 

“Exploratory opportunities’ is the 
somewhat “generic phrase’ familiar in 
Junior high-schools, defining opportuni- 
ties made for the side excursions of the 
child’s mind. It is the age of ideals, of 
dreams, of imagination, of experiments, 
and a constructive sense which is mixed 
with a love of adventure. This mind 
traveling would not be possible without 
the library. 

In these magic years, the child finds 
himself in a great field with freedom 
to wander—a few years later his vision 
narrows with the definite aims of life 
and successful education must go in 
paths. Some one has said, this is the 
age one teaches children, a little later one 
teaches subjects. 

We have a museum which the chil- 
dren are building; it is the height of 
ambition to bring something to us and 
have it accorded a place in the museum, 
and the child’s name appear on the bulle- 
tin board. Sometimes they are gifts and 
sometimes loans. At present, we have 
everything from a copy of the Koran to 
a tiny model of an automobile. 

In line with exploratory things, one 
of the boys brought an aeroplane to show 
me one day-—he was followed by others, 
and we decided it would be a fine thing 
if we could have an aviation meet. Our 
principal was willing, the manual train- 
ing department helped, the library offered 
prizes for the best essays on the past, 
present, and future of aviation, its war 
achievement, and a story. All of the 
English classes competed. We were 
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worn to shreds with the extra work in 
selecting the material, but the morning 


came, the essays were fine, the airplanes. 


flew more or less, the newspaper re- 
porters called it the “first school aviation 
meet,” Mr Cecil De Mille flew over our 
heads in a big machine, Eddie Ricken- 
backer wrote us a letter, and the little 
girl who wrote the story had her story 
accepted by St. Nicholas, which we 
thought on the whole was a successful 
day! We felt we were making history— 
for on that same day, the three great air- 
planes “hopped off” to cross the Atlantic, 
and we had tied up our interest with one 
of the great achievements of the century. 

Science is advancing so rapidly that 
this already seems ancient history, as 
does our first radio day—we feel like 
pioneers for it is two years since the 
boys asked me if they could install a 
radio in my work room—there were 
really three and the school routine was 
somewhat disturbed—but the children 
were contributing to science. 

They had poured into my ears the 
story of radio, with what little equipment 
and large accomplishment—I lived in a 
whirl of technical terms, and at last we 
were “hooked up”. The mysterious 
thing seemed an ancient and well known, 
and not at all extraordinary fact to these 
boys. But, never shall I forget their 
faces, they were blind to every one and 
deaf to all the world excepting the revela- 
tion of the air. It was the spirit of 
youth, perhaps it is no longer in the city 
street, but in the walks of the invisible 
plane. 

Instead of longing as did the boy of 
yesterday to be a pirate with great hoop 
earrings, pacing the deck, the boy of to- 
day is content to wear the wireless ear 
piece, and dream of being a radio engi- 
neer, or some other kind of adventurer 
in science. 

The result of this day, and one other 
when we heard President Harding’s 
speech as it came through in code, from 
the high power towers at Arlington, as 
it was relayed across the continent, was 
a great desire not only for radio litera- 
ture, but all books of science. 
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Our scientific magazines are torn into 
shreds and tatters—we take Scientific 
éImerican, Popular Science, Popular 
Mechanics and Radio News, and at the 
end of the month, there is nothing left 
to bind, but all that scientific information 
has found its place in the active minds 
of the children—and we take extra 
copies for binding! 

Still another objective in the Junior 
high-school, or perhaps advantage better 
expresses it, is a social one. Teachers 
are able to come nearer the children, and 
so nearer the parents, with children of 
this age. The library is the common 
meeting ground with us, our children, 
1100 of them are assigned to the library 
twice a week, and may come for special 
reference at any time with permission 
from the teacher. Consequently, we 
know the children very well, having met 
each one at least twice a week during 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

Whether a child is conscious of it or 
not, there is a continuing influence, and 
he must, with no effort on his part, be- 
come a reader of books. Such systematic 
exposure to the atmosphere of books 
must leave a permanent impression. In 
reality school libraries are feeders of the 
public library, as an army of trained 
readers go out from the schools each 
year. 

The parent-teachers in our school have 
a friendly feeling for the library—every 
year they give a tea in the large room, 
about the time our new books come in, 
when we have them on display. I am 
usually asked to talk a little on our work 
and the books. The consequence is that 
the mothers realize something of the col- 
lateral influence the library has in the 
school and are reassured as to what and 
why their children are reading. The re- 
action from this is that I have many re- 
quests as to what books are good for 
Johnny’s birthday and Christmas pres- 
ents. 

It is possible for us to do many things 
in our library which would not be possi- 
ble in a smaller place, for the room is a 
large one and there is also a large work 
room. Librarians may feel, with my 
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somewhat informal methods, that I am 
something like the purple cow, and you 
“Would rather see than be one.” 

(To be concluded) 





Protectors of the Scrou 
Library of Hawaii 

As a Knight of the Scroll, I promise to 
honor the Books of the Library; to protect 
them from ill-treatment; to prevent them 
from being lost; to rescue those that are 
found astray; and in so doing I will prove 
myself worthy of being called a Citizen- 
Knight of Hawaii, one who insists that pub- 
lic property be respected. 

This was the pledge which 250 
school children took last April at the 
library of Hawaii. They came to en- 
roll; they went away charter members 
of a new patriotic organization called 
Protectors of the Scroll. 

The initiation was impressive. The 
Knight-Commander, a high school boy, 
was responsible for the dignity of the 
ceremony. He was ably assisted by 
the Assistant-Commander, Keeper of 
the Scroll, Minstrel, twenty Squires, 
and three pages. At the appointed 
time, these officers marched into the 
room in a procession following the 
banner and singing the club song. 
They wore costumes of red and white, 
the club colors, signifying virtue and 
innocence; the girls with white robes 
and both boys and girls with red 
sashes. They took their places on a 
raised platform with the squires, one 
from each school, grouped about and 
behind the others. Each squire, in turn, 
escorted by pages, led forward the 
would-be protectors from his school, 
and the Knight-Commander initiated 
them in turn, dubbing them Knights 
and Ladies, with a large fountain pen, 
three feet long, which was loaned by 
the Honolulu Press club. The knights 
were then given copies of their pledges 
lettered in Old English, rolled and tied 
with red ribtou. The badge of mem- 
bership is a button which bears the 
name, Protectors of the Scroll. 

The squire has the position of honor 
and responsibility for his school. He 
receives all communications for the 


members, also lists of overdue books. 
On a roll of honor in the children’s 
room are the names of the squires 
with stars for all the stray or over- 
due books they rescue. Each protector 
also can earn stars for lost or overdue 
books in addition to those of the squire. 
There has already developed a feeling 
of competition and school pride; the 


‘honor-roll has proved itself to be a 


greater attraction than the fairy tale 
shelf—especially as that is almost al- 
ways kare. 

Hawaii has been called the great 
inter-racial experiment station. Where 
Streets are winding and picturesque, 
where addresses are vague, where 
names are un-American, it is impos- 
sible to trace overdue books success- 
fully thru the homes. And it has 
proved most uncongenial work to dis- 
turb a school with a list of delinquents 
who have the hooks at home and cheer- 
fully promise today what tney forget 
tomorrow. Now these troubles are 
ended. Instead of policemen, we are 
educators, and the hearty response 
from the children themselves is most 
gratifying. 

It is a special honor to belong to 
this club. One must have reached at 
least fourth grade before one can join 
and only a few are chosen from each 
room, That scatters the 250 members 
over a wide area. 

In the first month, 96 stars were 
definitely earned, but the subtle stimu- 
lation to borrowers can not be esti- 
mated in stars. The list of delinquents 
is diminishing now that the protectors 
are on the war-path. 

And results come from all quarters. 
In their attempts to earn stars the 
children reveal histories of lost books 
that were never obtainatle under the 
old regime. One girl told of a book 
she saw at a friend’s house. The 
friend’s brother had borrowed it four 
years ago and had left the city. “Will 
I earn a star if I get it from her?” 
The book and star were forthcoming. 

Another youngster came in with a 
book she found in the street. “I’m a 
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Protector of the Scroll,” she said 
proudly, “and I tell you, I work for it!” 

One mother has three sons. One is 
a squire for his school. He is in eighth 
grade. The second is in sixth and he 
already has three stars to his credit 
with his name beside his brother’s. 
The third is anxiously counting the 
days until he passes into fourth grade 
so he, too, can become a member. 

The increased interest in the library 
is an unexpected result. The protec- 
tors want to help make picture books, 
to carry messages to teachers, and 
even to present us with books from 
their own homes. They are “insid- 
ers” now and part of the library family. 

Mary S. LAWRENCE 
Director of Children’s work. 





California School Library Association 
Southern section 

The Southern section of the California 
School-Library association met for its 
regular semi-annual session on Decem- 
ber 21, in Los Angeles, with 60 school 
librarians present. Reports of the work 
accomplished by the association during 
the past year were most interesting and 
encouraging. 

The list, Recommended books for Cali- 
fornia high-schools, is now complete for 
circulation in mimeograph form, while 
the list, Recommended books for Junior 
high-schools, is in the hands of the 
printer, to be published soon by the state. 

Much enthusiasm was shown by the 
association in undertaking two new proj- 
ects, the formation of a recognized basis 
of library instruction, and the standardi- 
zation of the physical equipment of the 
school library. Committees were ap- 
pointed to study and make recommenda- 
tions on both of these matters. 

The association was fortunate in hav- 
ing as a dinner guest Dr Reuben Post 
Halleck. His interest in library matters 
and his impromptu talk were much ap- 
preciated. 

The speaker of the evening was Miss 
Bridgetta Clark of the Hollywood com- 
munity theater who gave a most inter- 
esting and entertaining talk on the Com- 
munity Theater movement in America. 


The members present feel justified in 
thinking that the Southern section is 
alive to its opportunities and will play 
a helpful and important part in the devel- 
opment of the school libraries of South- 
ern California. 





A New Form of Library Report 

M. S. Dudgeon, librarian of the Public 
library of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, gave 
his annual report to the Review Section 
of the Milwaukee Journal (D. 31, ’22) in 
a form which undoubtedly found it 
many readers who ordinarily would pass 
by the information contained in the re- 
port. 

Reduced to commonplace terms, Mr 
Dudgeon made it plain in most interest- 
ing fashion that there are more books in 
the Milwaukee public library than there 
are inhabitants in the city; that there 
are more borrowers’ cards in force than 
there are families in the city and that 
every family borrows, on an average, one 
book every two weeks. These conclu- 
sions were reached by comparison of 
figures representing each. 

Another point emphasized is the 1122 
separate collections of books in various 
parts of the city and county of Mil- 
waukee; of these, 871 are in the schools 
and 129 are outside the city. Under con- 
tract, the county pays the city a reason- 
able sum for each book circulated. 

Statistics show 495,152v. in the lib- 
rary; 105,759 borrowers’ cards in use 
and a circulation of 2,474,770v. The 
leading hospitals in the city are furnished 
with deposits of books and are periodic- 
ally visited by a member of the library 
staff. This gives an opportunity to in- 
terview the patients. The highest com- 
mendation of and codperation inthis serv- 
ice have been given by hospital officials 
and doctors. 

After eight years, the library has again 
begun to add considerably to its foreign 
books on technical subjects, art and 
architecture. 

Many other very interesting points are 
brought out in Mr Dudgeon’s article 
entitled “Selling Book Idea to 500,000 
People.” 
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News from the Field 
East 

Harriet L. Chamberlain, Simmons 
11, has resigned her position at the 
Boston Athenaeum, and is to spend the 
winter in Tampa, Florida. 

Miss Grace E. Kingsland, who has 
been Executive secretary for the New 
Hampshire library commission — since 
1919, has resigned to become librarian of 
the Howe library, Hanover, N. H. 


Mrs Bertha V. Hartzell, Simmons 
18, has just been appointed dean of 
the School of social work, Simmons 
college, but retains the librarianship of 
the Social Service library. 

A proposed addition to the building 
of the Public library of Providence, 
R. L., will more than double the capac- 
ity of that institution. The library has 
recently received enlarged financial 
support and many of the plans which 
have been held up for years will be 
executed and thereby, the excellent 
service which the Public library of 
Providence gives to the community, 
greatly extended. The volume of 
work of the library has doubled in the 
past four years. 


Miss Edna Phillips, who has been 
for some time librarian of the Franklin 
branch of the Public library of East 
Orange, New Jersey, has keen ap- 
pointed to direct the work in libraries 
for the beneft of the alien population 
of Massachusetts, to succeed Miss J. 
Maud Campbell. 

Miss Phillips was formerly librarian 
of the Edgewater public library, New 


Jersey, and rendered noted service 
with the Y. M. C. A. in France and 
Germany. The Massachusetts Free 


Library commission is highly pleased 
at what they consider their good for- 
tune in securing the services of Miss 
Phillips. 


The report of George S. Godard, 
state librarian of Connecticut, gives 
record of progress and extension. The 
library is now in its new building 
where all the books of the library have 
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been brought together and where valu- 
able records and papers have been 
made accessible and proper facilities 
for readers and investigators have been 
provided. Various subjects of local 
interest, Connecticut records of early 
times, their treatment and disposal, re- 
ceive considerable attention. The tech- 
nical work of the library, the indexing 
of legislative archives and manu- 
scripts, historical portraits and docu- 
ments, etc., are given interesting and 
effective treatment. 
Central Atlantic 

Isabel Starbuck, Simmons ’18, has 
joined the cataloging staff of the 
Princeton University library. 

Marion Moshier, Simmons ’19, has 
resigned her position as assistant li- 
brarian of Skidmore college, Saratoga 
Springs. 

Theresa Hitchler, superintendent of 
the Cataloging department of the Brook- 
land public library, has been granted a 
leave of absence for six months. 

Miss Hitchler sails for Italy on Feb- 
ruary 15. 


A township library was opened at 
Sheffield, Pa., recently, with Mrs Eliz- 
abeth Johnston as librarian. The new 
library is supported in part by public 
funds and opens with 3,000 volumes 
on the shelves. A branch library is 
maintained at Barnes, Pa. 


Sarah B. Askew—member of the 
State Library commission, New Jersey, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Board of education of Trenton. 

Miss Askew will serve the unexpired 
term of another woman trustee who re- 
tires to be married. 


The cornerstone of the new Main Li- 
brary building of the Free library of 
Philadelphia was laid on January 24 
with appropriate ceremonies. Ad- 
dresses were made by the mayor of the 
city, Hon J. H. Moore, Richard Weg- 
leiar, president of the City council, and 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff and Dr 
William Pepper, members of the li- 
brary board. 
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The Carnegie Corporation has con- 
tributed an additional $10,000 to the 
Wells College library fund which An- 
drew Carnegie gave for the Frances 
Cleveland library in 1911. The library 
rooms were not fully equipped in the 
beginning but the work has extended 
so steadily that it is necessary now to 
make provision for increased use, par- 
ticularly in the stack-room. 

The old colonial house on Jamaica 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., which for a 
number of years has housed _ the 
Queensboro public library, a_ pictur- 
esque landmark in the region for sev- 
eral generations, has been sold by its 
present owner, Joseph Fleischmann, to 
Oppenheim & Company who will use 
the site for a large department store 
system. The building has had an in- 
teresting and historical existence and 
its passing into new relations causes 
much regret. 

The public library, Jersey City, N. J., 
has been granted an appropriation from 
the city for 1923 of $163,500, an in- 
crease of $8,000 over 1922. The city 
authorities have appropriated also the 
sum of $120,000 for the erection of a 
new building for the Pavonia branch 
of the library. This amount is solely 
for the erection of the building; the 
land has already been purchased and 
the equipment is to be provided for’in 
a separate appropriation to be made 
later. 

The site, acquired by condemnation 
several months ago, is on a corner 
fronting a small city park and is 50 
by 100 feet in area, about a. block from 
the present branch in a rented build- 
ing, in a downtown section of the city 
populated largely by factory workers, 
many of whom are foreigners. The 
branch, open three years, has been 
very successful. 

During Children’s book week, a 
special exhibit entitled “Children’s 
books of yesterday and to-day” was 
shown in the exhibition room of the 
new Bergen branch of the Public li- 
brary in Jersey City. This consisted 
of a collection of children’s books pub- 


lished from 75 to 100 years ago dis- 
played side by side with the latest and 
best of the current publications for 
children. The contrast was very strik- 
ing and suggestive and aroused _ so 
much interest that the collection, 
which numbered several hundred vol- 
umes, was kept on exhibit for three 
weeks. 

A “New Year’s Greeting” in the 
form of a circular letter was issued by 
the library at the close of the year and 
mailed to a list of prominent persons. 
It was also distributed at the delivery 
desks, branches and stations. This 
letter included a request that the re- 
cipient invite his friends to visit and 
join the library and had attached to 
it a coupon to be filled in with the 
name and address of someone that 
might be invited to use the library. 
The letter has already brought a con- 
siderable number of replies. 


Miss Adelaide R. Hasse has resigned 
as editor of Special Libraries. Her suc- 
cessor has not been appointed. 

Central 

Alice Stevens, Simmons ’22, has been 
transferred from the Evansville Col- 
lege library to the Public library of 
Evansville, Indiana, with the rank of 
branch librarian in the Business and 
Technical branch. 


Margaret Winning, Illinois, ’13-14, 
resigned her position as assistant in the 
Lincoln library, at Springfield, and on 
February 1 entered the service of the 
Detroit public library as Field county 
organizer. 


Sarah Lawson, Illinois, ’17-18, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Public 
library of Madison, South Dakota, and 
has accepted a position on the catalog 
staff of the University of Minnesota li- 
brary. 

Dr Ludvig Hektoen and Dean Henry 
Gordon Gale have been elected directors 
of The John Crerar library, Chicago, in 
place of Dr Frank S. Johnson and Dean 
Rollin D. Salisbury who died within 
the year. Dr Hektoen is eminent in the 
medical profession of the city and Dr 
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New and Timely Publications 


EW GUIDE TO REFER- 

ENCE BOOKS. By Isadore 
G. Mudge. Based on the third edi- 
tion of Kroeger’s Guide to the 
study and use of reference books. 
Recommended for purchase by all 
libraries having 5,000 volumes or 
more. Indispensable as a text book 
in reference study courses. Cloth, 


$3. 


OPULAR BOOKS IN SCI- 

ENCE. A new annotated 
reading list of 100 titles compiled 
by the Washington Academy of 
Science. A 20-page leaflet, Single 
copy, 20c (in stamps); 10 copies, 
$1.00; 100, $6.00; 1000, $45.00. 


RADED LIST OF STORIES 

TO TELL OR READ 
ALOUD. By Carrie E. Scott, In- 
dianapolis Public Library. A_ re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a list 
for some time out of print. Single 
copy, 35c (in stamps); 10 copies, 
20c each; 100 copies, 15c each. 


HE UNITED STATES. Pa- 

triotic anniversaries in Febru- 
ary make especially timely this 
popular annotated reading list of 
140 books on American history, 
government, ideals and literature. 
A 20-page leaflet. Single copy, 20c 
(in stamps); 10 copies, $1.00; 
100, $6.00 ; 1000, $45.00. 


American Library Association 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Gale succeeded Dean Salisbury as dean 
of the University of Chicago. 


Dr E. D. Burton, professor and head 
of the deparment of New Testament and 
early Christian literature in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and who has been di- 
rector of libraries of that university 
since 1910, has been made acting presi- 
dent of the university to succeed Dr 
Harry Pratt Judson, resigned. 

Miss Anne Funk has resigned her 
position as children’s librarian at the 
Danville public library to join the staff 
of the Hackley public library, Muskegon, 
Michigan, as school-assistant in the 
Children’s department. 

Miss Helen M. Cochrane, now at the 
University of Illinois library school, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Hack- 
ley public library, Muskegon, Michigan. 


A newspaper report on conditions in 
the Public library of St. Paul, Minn., 
records a circulation of 1,385,688v. 
thru 81,500 card-holders, in a popu- 
lation of 250,000. [Expenditures for 
the year for litrary service were $205,- 
321. The past year has seen a marked 
increase in public appreciation of the 
library and its service, as witnessed by 
the unusually large numbers using the 
reading tables. A number of branches 
were opened, the most unusual one be- 
ing at the Union station. Branch 
service continues to extend into the 
schools. Special reference opportuni- 
ties are offered to St. Paul through the 
J. J. Hill reference library connected 
with the Public library and working 
cooperatively with it. 


South 

A memorial public library was re- 
cently opened in Johnson City, Tenn., 
by Judge and Mrs S. C. Williams as a 
memorial to their son. The gift re- 
presents about $60,000 and is so ar- 
ranged and planned that it will be- 
come a community center. 


Prof I. C. Barker of the University 
of Texas who spent some time reading in 
the Rosenberg library of Galveston, 
Texas, in December, complimented the 
library on its collection of material re- 
lating to the colonization period in Texas 
history. Complete collections of letters 
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between men prominent in the history 
and development of the country, partic- 
ularly in the period following 1831 until 
the admission of the state, and relating 
not only to historical events but to com- 
mercial and financial development, are to 
be found in the Rosenberg library. 


The annual report of Miss Mary 
Palmer, director of the North Carolina 
library commission shows an increase 
of 57 per cent in the use of traveling 
libraries and 100 per cent in the use 
of package libraries during the 19 
months covered by the report. An av- 
erage of one new public library each 
month was opened during this period. 
An increased appropriation, two years 
ago, gave increased activity, but even 
with this increase, it is impossible to 
meet, adequately, the book needs of 
the state. 

Miss Palmer makes a strong appeal 
for high school libraries thruout the 
state, giving adequate service thru a 
trained librarian. The work in North 
Carolina is growing so rapidly and the 
needs are so pressing that greater ap- 
propriation must be had, otherwise li- 
brary service in the state will lose the 
ground it has taken. 


The annual report of the library of 
Washington university, St. Louis, Mo., 
by the librarian, James A. McMillen, 
records changes made and new quar- 
ters opened but stresses the need which 
still exists for more room to care for 
the reference work that is done. Lec- 
tures and problems in the use of the 
likrary have been given by the libra- 
rian to first-year students, as many of 
them are quite unfamiliar with library 
usage and books of reference. There 
has been a steady increase in the use 
of the library, as shown by statistics, 
the increase in the past year being 39 
per cent over the preceding year. Suc- 
cess has crowned the effort to complete 
sets and parts of sets in which there 
were gaps. 

The number of volumes added to the 
library during the year was 4,274; seri- 
als, 8/4; number of volumes in the li- 
brary, 96,178, exclusive of those un- 
cataloged; total collections aggregate 
110,898v. Expenditures for the year 





Holliston Library Buckram 


is the recognized standard for library 
bindings—for it has been proven con- 
clusively the best wearing binding fabric 
to be had. 


Librarians may add to its wearing 
qualities and to the neatness of their 
books by the use of BARCO, the new 
book varnish. Book covers so treated 
are waterproof, mar-proof, and scratch- 
proof. Barco is fine for Children’s 
Library Books—it makes the bindings 
antiseptic. 


Reference and shelf numbers covered 
with BARCO are “on for keeps.” 


Consult your Holliston representative. 





Fellionce Mills Inc. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Boston 531 Atlantic Ave. 
Chicago 633 Plymouth Court 
New York 62 West 14th Street 

















Annual Catalogue of 


BOOK BARGAINS 


In order to clear our shelves 
for inventory, it has been our 


custom to offer HUNDREDS 
OF EXCELLENT TITLES—in- 
cluding Fiction, History, Travel, 
Religion, Juveniles, etc.—at a 
marked reduction from publish- 
ers’ prices. All of these books 
are listed and described in our 
Annual Catalogue of Book Bar- 


gains which is now ready. 


Sent free on Request 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 
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were: Books, $6,290; periodicals and 
continuations, $2,867; binding, $1,964; 
salaries, $10,518; total expenditures, 
$26,126. 

A leaflet giving staff information 
and rules and regulations was issued. 

West 

Recently Purd B. Wright, librarian of 
the Public library, Kansas City, ex- 
plained the development of the county 
library movement in the Middle-west, 
thru radio, showing the opportunity it 
offers for book service in the rural dis- 
tricts of the Middle-western states. 


Miss Mary B. Nethercut, A. B., 
(Smith) (Wisconsin), for some time li- 
brarian of the College of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has resigned to join the staff of the 
State library commission of North Da- 
kota. Miss Mary L. Ober, B. A., (Min- 
nesota) (Chautauqua), has succeeded 
Miss Nethercut at the College of 
[-mporia. 

Pacific Coast 

Van Tyne Smith, Los Angeles ’09, 
has returned to the staff of the Los 
Angeles public library as first as- 
sistant in the Hollywood branch. 

Helen Gladys Percey, Los Angeles 
17, has been appointed principal of 
the fiction department of the Los 
Angeles public library. 

Margaret R. Richter, Los Angeles 
19, has resigned from her position in 
the library of the Southern California 
Edison Company to join the staff of 
the Los Angeles public library. 

A new mayor in Tacoma, Washington, 
has been able to obtain approval from the 
Council of the cut of $7800 in the bud- 
get for the Public library of that city. 
The present incumbent was a former 
mayor of the city and it will be remem- 
bered that he refused to allow for the 
traveling expenses of the librarian at- 
tending an annual meeting. The courts 
upheld the position of the library board 
then and it was thought that the matter 
had been settled but the budget which 
has come out exercises the power of the 
pruning knife. 


The Board has retrenched as far as 
possible to meet the situation but with 
most unsatisfactory results. Five per- 
sons have been dropped from the pay- 
roll, a department store station discon- 
tinued, the book fund cut $1800, binding 
fund, about $900, and other minor ad- 
justments made which include closing 
the main library on Fridays. A good 
deal of protest has developed on the part 
of individuals, civic organizations, daily 
and weekly newspapers, the pulpit and a 
number of other organizations. Some 
members of the Council put the blame 
on the Library board for spending the 
money for frills. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will 
be adjusted before serious injury is done 
in the work of the library but the pros- 
pect is not bright. 

Canada 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Moose Jaw, Sask., shows a cir- 
culation for 1922 of 128,58lv. (increas- 
ing 18%), of which 20,235 were juven- 
iles. Population 20,000. Books in the 
stack-room 18,456, of which 1,343 were 
purchased during the year. [xpendi- 
tures: salaries of librarian and three at- 
tendants and administration expenses, 
$6515; caretaker’s wages and mainte- 
nance expenses, (including insurance), 
$3766; books, magazines, newspapers 
and pictures, $2698 ; total $12,980. 





Massillon, Ohio, a city of 20,000, 
wants a children’s librarian of both train- 
ing and experience. For further infor- 
mation, address Librarian, McClymonds 
public library, Massillon, Ohio. 





Wanted—The Public library, To- 
ronto, Canada, has Series 2 and 3 of 
the Crown collection of photographs 
of American maps, ed. ty A. H. Hul- 
bert. Will any library willing to dis- 
pose of Series 1, please communicate 
with George H. Locke, Chief libra- 


rian. 





Wanted—Avn assistant to take charge 
of rural extension. Public library, 


Elkhart, Ind. 





